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IBSTBiCT 



The secondary English curriculum outlined in this 
guide consists of a reguired course during the freshaan year followed 
by three years in the elective prograsr during which each student is 
expected to cowplete a one senester course in each of the three basic 
areas of language, literature, and writing plus three wore courses 
frou any one area. This guide includes a description of the 
curriculuu; sections on the world of work ffocusing on wocational, 
technical coaiunications) , writing, language, literature, and lab 
courses; and an appendix which contains various uaterlals related to 
the English curriculuw. (JH) 
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• Introduction 

I Jn 196^ Silver ton Union High School began an investigation into the personal directions 
■Lts graduates took. Three years Ij-t^r this d-^ta became cioarly useable as an evaluative 

lactor in determining the value of xt& Enclish curriculum. By the ead of the I968 school 
mi^tar the utrensths and weaknesses in the foiir year team -program ha^ been determined. After 

a period of consideration and investication of other jrosiiible prot-rams the uflninistration 
Lid En2lish DepArtraent dc-cided to avoid come cf the traditional ^^..aumiDticns upon which the 
Msurriculum v.'as b-xscd and baild upon the ideal of meeting the needs of student£5 where they 

are* 

I Bxperienc*.; has ahovm that 555^ of Silverton graduates so . on to college; 59?^ CJO on to 

further schooling in a vocational or technical school; and. Z6% do not [^o beyond high school, 
Iftntaring the service, tho job market, or marriage. Obviously the single curriculum could 

rot fulfill even th-ue b£isic differences in individual needs* 
Research has shown f.iat an approximate age similarity does not mean all of the students 
|||ar« ready to deal with the same learning experience at the same time. The ungraded-approach 

tfould seem to solve this tTOvlem» * • 

H The curriculum must take into account these problems and fulCiJLl the humanistic needs of 
: each student. Success must be built into the curriculum for each student* Counselling; of 
"students and their own interests and -aptitudes become important factors in a truly revelunt 
: pfinglish curriculum# 

jSach student must receive instruction in composition, grammar, liter^.ture and if possible 
speech. This entails a curriculum with an extremely v/ide base« Students need to be iden- 
>^tified as to their abilities, needs, ai^d interests. A base education becomes mand.f .ry at 
■SHverton. Twelve eleraentary schools send students to the high school* This ceuses a single 
Jl ninth grade curriculum to be desireable in order to obtaiji base-line data of sufficient 
•tandardization to facilitate counseling, students individually into an elective program^ 
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Tb« curriculum must take into account these problenia and fulfill the humanistic nettda of 
each student* Success must be built into the curriculum for each s^^udtnt* Counseiling 'ot 
students and thair own interests and aptitudes become important factors in a truly revelant 
English curriculum* 

£ach student iBust receive instruction in composition^ granmari literature and if po8Si||||. 
in speeeb* This entails a curriculum with an extremely wide ba£ie« Students need to be idea- 
tified 8S to their abilities, needs* and interests* A base education becomes nandatory at | 
SUverton* Twelve eleoeutary schools send students to the liigh school* Thla catises a singXt 
ninth grade curriculum to be desireable in order to obtain base-line data of sufficient 8t«l< 
ardisation to facilitate counseling students individually into an elective program* 

Thio kind of progi*am allows the English stuff to be used at its most effective level 
cause Ih^ individual instructor will be teaching in his strongest area of speclali2atlon«aai||^ 
Interest* Teachers always produce better work when they are dealing with the areas of their 
own interest and therefore the program will be stronger* The English staff is re6pon^lble ]|^ 
vorklng out the program and has been responsible for it since its inception* This ensures 
intersst and p:jrticip. tion in t)ie pragmatic details of curriculum development on the part 
both the administration and the faculty* J 

Individual courses have been developed oy the people teaching them and therefore i the 
ffl£.terlals of the scope ^nd sequence are used in actual practice* This program is not just f| 
sooe dream of paper but rather a very r .alistic stateciont of what happens^ 

These courses will use large groups i assigned groups* small groups, and individual 
assignments when that p.^rticulur grouping is most effective* The facilities of the. school | 
allow for this, at this time* 

Not only flexible groupings but a flexible program of course offerings can be expect*d|| 
in this program* Changes in curriculi^m can be made to meet the needs of the students and t 
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laprova tho8« are** In th« scope and sequence identified as weak. 

The following people were responsible for developing the curriculua 

guide and for its continuous change based on the evaluation this same 

group of people nake. 

Administrative guidance 

Hr. John Thompson, Suparintendent-Principal, Silverton Union High School 
Mr. i)avid Cavett, Vice Principal, Silverton Union High School 
Mr. Roy Schmidt, Vice PJrincipal, Silverton Union High School 

Conaultants 

Dr. Milton Baum, Oregon Board of Education 

Dr. Maurice Burchfield, Oregon Board of Education 

Dr. Maurice Williams, Curriculum Director, Salem Schools 

Mrs. Dorothea Scarth, Ouida-Jice Counselor, Silverton Union High School 

Mrs. Dorris Clute, Marion County Welfare 

The Guide was prepared by 

Mr. Paul K. Clute, Department Chairman Mrs. Carol Clore 

Mr. John Scruggs ^^^"-"^ 
Mrs. Agnes Phillips, Beading Pirogram Director Mrs. Louise Mial 

Mrs. Celia Foster Mrs- 

Mrs. Florence Valverde «r. Robert Sisk 

Mre Gerald Coon 
Mrs. Jean Zahn 
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Phi34isophy 

I It is our belief that loncua^e forms the core of our curriculum and that the study aaoA 

tt*« of the Eiiglish language is the proper content of the English curriculum* 
K "English must be kept up,»' wrote Keats but keeping it up is not prioaipily a oatter of 
|Ac«eping it up to date. To a large degree, the str of English, is not a matter of making 

n«w, but of constant renewal, rediscovery, restorationr This is not to say that current 
||||lmowledge has no meaning for English, but only to insist that an accumulation of the past 
enriches what appears to be new. Yet precisely bticause the study of one*s native language 
(and literature ore so thoroughly inplic.ted in everyday human activity, they are susceptible 
mto immediate aiid ephemeral influences* The fashion of the time often so overlays them, par- 
ticularly in their popular forms, that their real nature ±» all but lost si^ht of* 
I Each course in our English program attempts to bring the student to a poini of involve- 
ment with his language and his life wherein the old thoughts and symbols can react with the 
|nev life he leads* The individual student brings a predetermined set of attitudes and 
^abilities that affcct that vmion .md the responsibility for connecting the two is ours. The 
•The courses attempt to meet these needs and abilities always keeping in mini tne core of the 
j|||program and its relationship to both past and present, as well as the demanding future* 
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Goals and Hoquirements 

. The elective i-rc-Ti creates .n environment in \ hich «..ch utuJent en leccmc; involved 

in his own educatiwtt through po . sonalized instruction &imed at the interests cavl r.bilities 
of studt^at^. The ovocific c^xns c.re: greater interest in learning by students; a greater 
sense of freedom a-d responsibility for students through the exercise of choice; incrcweod 
possibility of meeting a student's specific educ^^tional and voc tional needs; and an in- 
creased area of m. terial aiif' thought which has relevance to the student* 

The elective iTOiirain offers each student a greater flexibility in planning. A r-.tudent 
with a 5Cial interest in cne of the areas of the Elective English Program c&n take more 
than one cour.^e i.. that area. Also, a student who Ua^; failed a course ctm take a different 
course in the same general irea, avoiding the accumulative frustration of repeated fail- 
ure. A student who hao failed the freshman ;>'ear may c° on to the elective progi*ajn only 
if his freshman in. cructor gives his consent. This prevents the student whose problem 
is lack of knowledge form frustrating himself further; while a stuaent v;hose fsdlure is 
not directly attributable to the lack of knowledge may request that his freshman in- 
structor allow hiifl to -ro ahead Ldid use tiie /;nowlcdge he has already obtained. Xhiring 
the first year of :i:e projjram elective courses c^in be subsituted for past failure in 
the Sophomore, Junior and Senior English programs. In addition, any student who plans to 
end his formal schooling after grade 12 can change his plans and prepare for college by 
doubling up on English electives primarily aimed at college preparation. 

During his three years in the elective program, each student is expected to cc«a- 
plete a one semester course in each of three basic areas of languace* Literature, and 
Writing* plus three more courses from any area* These six semesters constitute the equiv- 
alent of three years required Englishe When combined with the credit received for the 
freshman year the credits will fulfill the four year English requirement at Silverton 
Union High School. 

-vi- 




In order to oalataln flexibility * hovev«ri a course in one area, particularly from 
the World of Uork, could be subsituted for a course in a different area upon the request 
of the :3tudcnt and the approval of the administration and the English staff* 

It is seSo to ossune that some students have difficulty in selecting classes wisely* 
To provide for this eontigencyt each student has an English teacher as an academic coun- 
sellor* Through interviews and examination of past performances and test scores, the 
teacher attempts to help the student make a wise choice on the basis of goals, needs, 
and desires* It is to be stressed that the final choice is the student's* 
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Rr.tioni0.e for. Evaluation 

The process of evaluation ia a learning expOi ience. We aust, therafore, look 
roaiiotically at cur i-erforrnance and assess our own stren^^ths and weaknesses. Such 
c-vdluaticn is subjective by nature and an^' ratin^j scale only reflects this subject- 
ivity. The (>x,iriicns s^ttitudes of tliree croups of people become important to the 
procc's; cf eviiluatio.u The parents, the pupils, and the teacliers. , 
iaJividu^-.l course objectives have been determined hy the instructors of tho&e 
c uisos and they fall within the bounds of the atatament of philosophy that Silverton 
Union Hii^h School operates on. The goals of the English Procrara are achievable only 
in the roincls of the parents, pupils and teachers. Evaluation of those goals must, 
then, coiiio from these tloree sources and be correlated to become valuable. This value 
can be seen in tenns of re-e^tablishint- objectives and (^o&ls and in terras of pro^rcss- 
sivo c.iiui^e tc ;nev't the n«c^ds of the community. 

The Sn£jlish 3?roGrani has set forth the following goals i 
1. Greater interest in learning by studente. 

2* A greater sense of frewdow and recponoibility for students tl^roU(Sh the 
exe*-cise of choice. 

5. Increased posisibilitj of meeting a students specific educational and 
vocational net-ds. 

An increased area of material and thought which has relevance to the student* 
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Tho goals are measured in terms eight sp'^cific ar^tus^ Sach area represents 
the departments interest in one part of a successful English program. The eight areas 
which omst be measured are: 

1. How well does a specific class motivate its particular kind of student? 

2« Are the mater iaLs available to teach that class in such a manner that the 
students derive the greatest benefit possible from it? 

3« Does the situation allow for pupil satisfaction which is not too easy nor 
too difficult? 

km Is adequate time available for learning what the general goals state that 
a student shall learn in that class? 

5* Are the classes effectively related to each other—both inside the department 
and within the school as a whole? 

6* Are the standards of desired attainment reasonable for the interest and talents 
of thi pupils in a civen class? 



Is there room for self -appraisal by the student on an immediate basis? 
S. Does the class have a relevance to the students future? 

These £;oaLs can be evaluated subjectively with reference to the attituds^s of the 

« 

parents, pupils, and the teachers under the following system of evaluative devices. 

1. Baseline data gained by an opinionaire before school begins-with the pupils* 
(form A-1) 

2. Baseline data gained by an opinionaire as school opens-with the parents, (form B- 

3* Baseline data gained by an opinicnaire before school opens-with the teachers* 
(form C-1) 

These three surveys will supply statistical data representing the attitudes of 

these people toward English programs as they have laiown them in the past. 

km forum discussion of the Elective Program with the parents and teachers part* 
ioiputing at the close of the second week of school. Teachers will record and 
discuss major problem areas brought out in these forums* (form D-1) 
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This forum discussion will serve to aid in the establishment of positive attitudes toward 
the new program and aid the teachers in providing a program of information and/or change 
which will maintain both a healthy English Prograip and a healthy community attitude. 
This forum will have the side effect of involving the community in the program directly. 

5. an attitude survey of the students will be taken at the conclusion of each sem- 
ester to determine their changes of mind and of needs, (form A-2-5) 

6. a second fonua and report form by the parents and teachers will be held at 
the end of the first semester, (form 

7. an attitude survey will be conducted with the parents at the end of the school 
year, (form B-2) 

This dai,a will be compiled and compared and progressive changes will be established 
on this basis. 
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' - COOSSS OF STUDY • fiaglish kll 

I* COUSSB NAH£: 

Freshman English, 411 

II* miGTH OF courts: 

The course ia a full-year course* 
III* GENERAL OBJECTIVI::S: 

Fteshman English ia a course designed specifically to prepare ninth-grade 
students for success in the Elective English ?rogram« Takizig students 
with varied elementary preparation, the course seeks to promote a stan- 
dardized basis of fundamental language skills and understandings* The 
course is organized around the principle of communication. , That is, the 
student is cast always in the role of sender or receiver of written, verbal, 
and visual messages* The goal is improved proficiency for each individual 
in the art of communication* The comiutinicative skyfljs stressed are select- 
ed specifically to provide a soxmd fundamental background for participation 
in the Elective English Program* 

IV* CONTEWT OUaOilllE: 

As a general course, Freshman English surveys in varying degrees of depth 
the major areas of the Elective English Programf 

A* World of Work Note: Having been identified 

Non-fiction through the Trigg Reading Test, 

Biography and at their option, selected 

Letter writing students may work in a special 

1* Bhetoric reading class, rather than in 

Paragraph construction the regular freshman course* 

Cr* Langul^e 



• • Speech 

tj Grammar 

ERIC 
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Vocabulnpy, general 
Spelllj^g 

Vocabulary, literary 

£>• Literature 

Short story 

Novel 

poetry 

World of Work 

Th« World of Work coursvis are a series of courses Jesicuod to meet th« 
needs rf the vucaticually oriented tstudent* The emphasis is on lon^juaf^e 
arts skilla of a marketaljie, utiliturieui nature. Durii^ the freshman 
year, rll students tiro introduced tc this curriculum area through the 
reading of -x variety of k . -fiction, and through the writing of several 
types of letters* 
Non-fiction 

!• To acqui.int thu student with the wi^io variety of non-fiction 
av&ilable* 

2* To le.irn the structure of cn essay, article, end editorial and 

reco-nize the author's major x^oints* 
3* To knoy the difference between informative and argumentative writing 
4c To critically evaluate the opinions expres>"^od in a piece of ar» 

gumentabive writing* 

Biography 

1* To see biography as a souf'ce of vicarious escpsrlencs* 
2« To write an evalutory autobiography* 
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Letter writing 

1. To know the basic form of a personal letter. 

2. To write a personal letter that is both informative and entertaining. 
6. Rhetoric 

During the freshman year, the basic unit of composition is the paragraph. 
Students study composition and write i con junction -/ith the reading of 
selected novels. The sub.iect matter of the compositions is related to the 
literature read. 

1. To understa^.d the basic principles of an ordered, logical paragraph* 

2. To ut.e a topic sentence and an outline as guides to unity and 
coherence. 

3. To write paragraphs of descriptive, informative, argumentative, 
hunorous, and dramatic natures. 

4. To appreciate the value of a straight-forward, consice writing style. 

5. To develop proof-reading aiid editing skills* 

C. Language 

Language study in the freshman year centers on grammar, speech and vocabulary 
work. The vocabulary work is both general and literary. 
Speech 

1, To know the basic fundamentals of public speaking 

2. To become confident speakers- 
Grammar 

1, To increase linguistic competence. 

2. To understand the difference between a descriptive and prescriptive 
approach to gramriiar. 

5. To recognize levels of aj^propriate usage. 

4. To aply vrrioxis transformations in the creation of English sentences. 

5, To recogn-ze a complete English sentence. 
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1# Ti. u-.?7oloj^' V/^ij i'.t^bit.cf locking r • uiiknown worda encountered in 

To liicrea^e the ^cuueut'-v j,^rfXiuvct.l vcccbul .jr^ » • 

To (ie-..ulox# Ldi .Misf^n:.^.. oi u..i/^royj:±i\t^^ 6pelliiig# * 
Vocabulary., literary 

1* To iuiow anu i aiders t^aid the definitions of the literary vocabulary 
(Tae iiter?iry vocc.b dar: io a ^;roup of terms aiid concej>ts to be 
used as a common lon^a^e for the anc\lysis of literatiu?e«) 
To use the literary vocjAbulary din writte;i ii^id verbal discussicns 
of a piece of literature. 

3» To use the liteiary vocabuJary as a tool for critical evaluf^tioa^ 

D» Literature 

Freiihriian literature con^iats of oolccted worlcs fro;:i four major genres— 
the short Jtorj^, ^.V.e noveli drai.;a, and poetry* All freshman literature 
is studied in conjunction with a lite.ary voceVoulary of toclinical ter;:)s 
aiid concepts • There is also a ;3tron£ tsmphasis placed on the search for 
universal relevance in a piece of imaginative literature. Jlxrough the 
use of paperback material i v-ariety is provided to meet the varied readiiog 
intcrostcj ..bilifci-^s of individual students* A libr^iav ptxperback 
boolcs is r;;cunt.dned for use by freshmen* 

Short otory — The short story i^i the vehicle for the introduction 
of the literary vcxji^b-\l:xy. Because of its brevity, the short 
;r t..ry perfjits the introduction of, and concentration on, a few 
terms v;ith ecxh ctcry* 

19 
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1, To recognize the potential entertainment value of the short story. 

2, To know the elements of the short story. 

3, To indentify the author's use of the devices described by the 
literary vocabulary. 

To see how the concepts associated with the literary vocabulc.^ry 
lead to ;';reater xinderstanding cf a story. 

Novel — Sssentially, the reading of selected novels continues and 

intensifies the a.-i roach to literature begun with the short story. 

1. To enjoy the reading of novels. 

2, To help the :;tudents find novels suited to their individual in- 
terests and reac;ing abilities. 

5. To expand the student's reading horizons. 

^f. To use the literary vocabulary for an in-depth jmalysis of plot, 
characterization* therae and other aspects of a novel's form and 
content. 

Drama — Drama in the freshman year consists of the reading of William 
Shakespeare's Romeo and Juliet . Related bio^jraphical, historical, 
and theatrical material is also studied. 

1. To enjoy the readinii of dramatic literature. 

2. To read and understand the vocabulary and syn-tax of Shakespeare's 
Snglish. 

3. To learn the rudiments of dramatic staging and production. 
Poetry 

1. To appreciate the poet's combination of sound and sense to delight 

and inform the reader. 
2* To reco^jiniae and undorstajad the use of Tigurative language. 
3. To read and discuss poetry in terras of poetic devices and meanin g . 
^# To learn the fundamentals of poetic composition. 

-6- 20 



i-L;-T;iOLi3 .i I..' .^jJ?JiiLi 2 (Underlining of titlc;o Ois turned) 
A* Wo^-ld or Uurl. 
Kon-fictioa: 

Toxl Njn-fictioiA by the following authors: 

Truman Capote 

John Dos Passos 

Richard Wright 

James Baldwin 

Gerald Durrell 

Max Beerbci:m 
Fraiil; Sul -ivcux 
C^c jruea S# BrcM..kG 

!i? lie Ca w^.uui. ii 

The Oregon Journ'^l 
The St \b«^'r3iit£.in 
Method:;: 

' hcii ^e ^^roup l^ctui-e 
Siuull ^Toup dicCUBSion 
Wrxtint, aaai^jtuoents 
Panel present ations by students 
Seminar dir>cu!JSioni jy students 

•7- 
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Letters 

Text 

Lan.niaf:e in Your Lile X 
. Methods 

Lecture j.-a!:erial teachers 
Student composition 

Laiigua^-e 
Grammar 

Texto 

Lai:irua:;e/'Rhetoric II, Albei t Kitahe.ber, general editor 
Lcuiijnia;:© II, A Soli-la's t rue tional Introduction for Students 
Kcthods 

Lar.i.e ^jroup lectura 
' .. 11 4:,r-.up ^o'iiinrtrs 
Dia^-.iostic i^rct^Toz:; i.yctinc 
Senter.C' •joc; osition 
Partnership c-ditinii 

Vocabulary, {^enaral 
Text * 

Dictionary (ijai^erback) 

•There is no vocabulia-y tv\t such; rather, v/orde from. the 

students' literature are selt?cted for study* 

Methods 

Individual and group dictioncjry work 
Supplementary iuf orrmtion by teaciier 
Snail ijrou;- diocus::ion 

-8- 
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Vocabul:a:'y, literapy 

Text 

Tiie Literal'^ Vocabulary' — a nii/riwojrt;^)li taut pr-jpcxed t.. tlio 

Tt-'iS j; Ail Zn'^libii Tc'uru 
Hetlioda 

Lcav.e group lecture 
Stoall group discuss!. 
tfnti.i.; -i.-. .ii:;iH!ierits 

C« Rhetoric 

To.<t 

IftiU'ttii'-Ti''-*'^'''''- ' " IX| Albert Kitzhabert funeral editor 
liethods 

Lar^e u^oxp lectui'O 
St.iaj.1 i^rou;. discussion 
Student writing 
Partiierj/iit oditiag- 

« 

9» Literat) re 
Short Story 

Tn^jijp^pc^ion shQr|; Sfcon; . Cro3by ^ Redmon, editor 

Seiectod ;;toiiea will alco he pr.- ■'nt-. iu nioecsraphed f oro» 
Methods 

larfj-e /^roup lectui*© 
Small group discussion 
Vritioi^ assi(5;.u.u-ara 
Oral readings 
Filas 

Audio-visuaJ. aids 

0* Henry's Full-House - filn 
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Sum Ivmantary Material 

Thri Literjiry Vocabulary — prepared by 3r4;ii.?h Toan 
• Several collectiom of ciiorb stories in p.'^perback uU-e available 
for ;i3e hj tl;e .utudai.ts. 

Novel 

Texti. 
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Of Mice and Men 
All Quiet on the Western Front 

To Kij Kockim^^bird 
The Pecirl 

Tue Li v.l : ui tl.e F crc^it 
Jl.o Red Fon37 
Tc-..i Sawj'cr 
Methods 

L'-^'^e ^-roup lecture 
Sniall croup discussion 

Hock tri:;l of a fictional character by students ( Shane ) 
Paiiel presentation on prejudice by students ( Linht in the Forest ) 
Drsr..atic readings by teachers and students ( Tom Sawyer ) 
Rosw-arch reports by students ( To Kill a Mockingbird ) 
Writinr- assignments 
Filras 

Audio-viguol aids 

All ^'iiuiet on the Woutern Front — film 
The P.eal West film 
Heroes and Villians — film 
Video tapes 
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Text 

3cmeo i^id Jaliet 

Suail JVCUr. dxLCUSS.uOU 

Dl>x. w^xO ^ t. i'^i ^'Utj of so^Aitfii s L.vicieUts 

« 

Field trir* 

The liitc^A'caV Vo.;aVul:^ry 

•Sul jcot to vVutil.J'i^iil^ , riolu trt)} i^i i.iaii. ^-u to au^is* 

Poetry 

Toxt Poetry by tho followiuij poets: 
Oi Ueu Nash 

MaiTii-ciru- Hoore 
Robert Frost 

-11- 
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W&Ucer Qibsoa 
David Wa^^oner 
H, W» Longfellow 
Edcar Allan poe 
John Davidson 
Elizabeth Coatsworth 
Elinor Wylie 
Percy Bysshe Shelley 
Dorotliy Parker 
John Dryden 
Alexander Pope 
Wilfred Owen 
Oliver Goldsmith 



Carl SiUxdburg 
Lewis Carroll 
P}iyllis McGinley 
A. 2* Uoimman 
Louis Unter'tieyor 

S. Eliot 
Deborah Austin 
Vern Rutsala 
D* H* Lawrence 
Don Marquis 
Humbert Wolfe 
Rolfe Humpliries 
John Updike 
Methods 

Larije g*oup lecture 
Smfell group discussion 
Poetry writing by students 
Oral readings by students 
Film 

Audio-visual aids 

What Is a Poem? — film 

Supplementary Material 

The Literary Vocabulary, Figurative Language — prepared by English 

Team 
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VIll* EVALUATION . . . 

A* Sffectivenoss of Instruction 

The effectiveness of instruction (student evaluation) is measured by 
objective and subjective testing devices i b^y coMpositiou work, and by parti«« 
cipation in class activities* The testing instruments used are designed to 
test for concepts and ideas* The Fresliman Team designs aiid uses a consistent 
grading system based on percentage* A uniform system is also used in assigning 
a percentage grade to composition work* Through a regular participation in 
v^Xass activities 9 principally discussions « the student is c^ble to demonstrate 
such subjective qualities as interest and motivation* A comproheu^ive final 
is ^.s^d to assess student readiness for participation in the Blectlve jBn(>;li5h ' 
Program* Data obtained is compared to pre-course information from diag* 
nostic work* 
B# Value of the Course 

!• By Students: In writingi the students evaluate the course at the 
end of the year* They are asked to comment on sdch factors as interesti 
materials! practicality, and intellectual stimulation* The students also 
suggest ways of improving the course* 

2# ^y Teachers: At the end of the course, each team member evaluates 
the course in writing in relation to the objectives set forth in the course 
of study. The evaluation is based on the students* comments and the teacher ^s 
•wm observations # 
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. » . COimSB OF STUDY • JUMIOR ADVANCED PUCEMBNT^ ^12 

I* NAME OF COURSE: 

JUNIOR ADVANCED PUCEMENT ggj ^ 

II.. I£NQTH OF COURSE: 

on* MiMiitftr 
III« QSNERAL OBJECnVSS: 

A* To t*ach th« natur* intelligent student how to read works of 
literature* 

B* To teach the (oature iatelllgint student how to express himself 

about his reading* 
O*. To prepare the student for the type of discipline and study 

required for Senior Advanced Placeiaent* 
D*. To provide a testing groixnd to determine that those students who 

have been involved in various elective English courses are actually 

oature enough and intelligent enough to succeed in a Senior 

Advanced Placement environment* 
F« To emphasize the various genrS of Literature and their appearance 

in the literary movements of America* 
0* To recognize the subtle changes in the various genrfi as well as 

the socialf political* economic « philosophical and religious ideas 

that broui^t about these changes* 
H* To analyze a specific work within itself* 

1^ To establish the skill of writing expository essays in a logical » 
united* coherent manner which reflects depth in critical thinkingf 
understanding and analysis* 
17. OUTLINE OF COURSE 

A. Unit one constructing an essay - one week* 

This unit uses the students personal qriting skills to begin 
a continixing program in I&etoric* The student learns to org&nize 
an essay using the traditional Thesis* development*, conclusion 

o 13 A 
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pattern* Logical and articulate expreaaion of underatandingst 
both general meanings and specific details leading to those 
meanings is the goal th which each student aspires* The skillful 
use of transition and sensitivity to the nuances of language are 
discu£^sed and practiced* 

1* Materials ; 
a* Writing 

1 ) Exposition 

2) Ro'^write of essays 
b* 3ook8 

o» Evaluation 

1) IDiree essays 

2) Analysis of student essays ^ 

3) Test on tzvuisition words 
d* Special dsviees.'- ^ 

1) Criticism by teachers other than A*P* teacher* 

Unit two - The NgtsI - four weeks 

The purpose of this unit is to give the atudeam some uaderstandlag 
of the structure sod fom of the Hovel* TIm is spent discussing the 
characterization as well as the aetaphysieal ideology in an AmeriesA 
Novel* Themes and symbolism are followed through the novels* Thesa 
centers of study within the novels lead the students to anaOjrtieal 
criticism in an organised written assighment* Som limited eoaparativs 
•99aja are written in an effort to have the students eeaaect written 
styles of known authors* Hopefully this will aid in utiderstasding* 
^eiaed through aelf»sna1yw1n of the students own individual writing 
style as well as uaderstandlag of literary style*, Devloea such ss 
allegory and allusion are brought into this styllstio study* ViosUy 
specif ie study is done la the literary period from which the novels 
are taken to uaderstaad Its obaraaterlstlos* 
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a* Httok rinn 
b« BUJj Bttdd 

e* **IntroductlQxi to Reman Melville** 
2) £Taluatlon 

a) C(»aparatlve essay based on two noYelis* 

b) Sissay based on character development* 
Unit three > The Drama - 8 weeks 

Tho unit on drama introduces both comedy and tragedy as well aa 
the theory that cakes them function, according to Horthrop Frye. The 
role of the major character, and its development, in a tragedy is 
explored* This leads to the study of the role a&d development of 
minor characters in c(Haedy* The means a playwright uses to develop 
these characters is also e:q>lored* The students discuss the social 
and philosophical concepts inherent in these plots and characters* 
Both prose and poetry are discussed, emphasising their importance to 
the play* Tbxt history and importance of drama are stressed* 

1) Materials 

a) Macbeth 

b) Glass Menagerie 

c) She Stoops to Conquer 

d) Essays on Criticism - Frye 

2) Evaluation 

a) essay on tragedy 

b) essay on ma;}or character 

c) essay on comedy 

d) essay on minor characters 

3) Special Devices 

a) films on Macbeth 
Unit four - Poetry « 2 weeks 
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This unit Imo as its purpos* a far broader purpose and a less measur- 
able objeotlve tba& the otb^;^ units of the Junior Advanced Placement 
course* The reading, appreciation, limited anail^sis, and assiaiilation 
of a massive number of poems is the goal* No real scholarship is attempt* 
with these poems but the diversity and quality of the poems will give 
the students the necessary background w^th which to work next year* 

1) Materials 

a) list of poets 

2) Evalustion 

a) essay analysis of importane of central purpose of a Major poea* 

3) Books 

a) Introduction to Poetry 
£• Unit five - Bs^ository Sssay - 1 week 

Students will read a small group of essays* The form, style, and 
organizational pattern of expository essays are studied in an attempt 
to Improve the easy writing of the students by use of precept* The 
examples are analyzed and compared with the students own work* 

1) Materials 

a) Addison 

b) Steale 

c) Adler 

d) Woolfe 

2) Evaluation 

a) expository essay 
7* Unit six - Satire - 2 weeks 

The purpose of this unit is to introduce the students to the classic 
and ultimate use of irony* This literary form needs some explanatory 
background so, the history necessary to understanding toe contents Is 
studied concurrently with the satire* Both modem and classic satire 
^ are studied* 

® « 13 D 
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1) ltait«rlals 

a) ''A Modest Proposal** 

b) **AdTioa to Young Mea** 

c) "Our Han Hoppe" 

d) ••Mad** 

2) SraluatioB ^ 

a) vrlta a satlrt bsuied on sebool 

b) assay ana^jsis of use of irony 

3) Bcok 

a) Oregon Statesman 

b) •»Mad'» 

e) Aaerlican Literature 
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OBJECTIVKS 

If as advanced placement course in i:nglisli can be suiMrlsed in a 
alni^e at-.tenent of purpose, that purpose is to tteach the iateXllgent 
nature student how to read works of literature awl t* express hlMelf 
about them. The A.P» Course is primarily eoBcemed with the understanding 
•f aay piece of literature rather than vdth the works of a«y one perio4* 
Since the «>rks themselves are of greater impwrtance thM hio^raphieal 
or historical infomation, such information wiU tnly be Introduced n/htm 
it clearly contributes to the understanding of a given text* The AeP* 
Course focuses upon the work itself J its characters* action, themes, 
structure, its tone and mood, its use of literal and figurative language* 
The reading in the course includes various literary genre, the novel » the 
drama, ejqpoaitory literature, poetry, and the short story* 

The A,P» student observes consistency and variety in these, language, 
tone,, structure, and eymbolian \vithin the writers cannon sf workis* His 
lntcn*5ive study of a small but representative sampling from the varisus 
periods pr«pareo him for a wider independent reading* In class discussion 
aad i\ analycical writing he is responsible for accurate reading and 
interpretation of literature, for arriving at opinions about what he his 
read, and for being prepared to present and defend those opinions* 
Furthermore, by analyzing patterns of structure, rhetorical devloas, 
techniques of characterisation, the use of parallels and contrast an* 
shove all connotative values of words, phrases, and figures of speech, the 
student shoiad develop an understanding ef the precision with which s 
literary work not only expresses ideas but suggests specific attitudes snd 
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evokes particular emotlozial responses* His growth in understanding ia 
demonstrated by his ability to work with what he has read and discussed 
and to integrate his various intellectual and aesthetic experiences* 

SCOPE AND SEQUli:NC& 

Unit I»Drana^I5 weeks 

The purpose of this unit is to give the student a comprehensive 
study of the nature of drama from the Ore ks to the modern playwrights* 
Other skills to be developed are: to interpret and analyse drama as a 
genre 9 to integrate theory and criticism into the study of tragedy* to 
demonstrate written and oral ability in comparing and contrasting related 
plays. 

A» Materials 
I. Tragedy 



a* 


Oedit>us Rex-Sonhocles 


b« 


Antiffone-Sonhoeles 


c« 


Othello«<iShakespeare 


d. 


Hamlet-Shakespeare 


e* 


King Lear-Shakespeare 


f. 


Ghosts-Ibsen 


g« 


The Wild Duck-Ibsen 


h. 


The HsdLry Ape-O^Niel 


i. 


The Death of A Salesman«4filler 



2* Comedy 

a* The Clonds- Aristophones 

b« The Second Shepherds Plav -Pnknown 

c. T^lftn n^Bht^hakespeare 
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d. The Taminf^ of tjhe Shrew- Shakespeare 
e* Volpone -Johnaon 
f. She Stoops To Conquer -Goldsmith 
g» On The Hannfullness of Tobacno ->Chekfaov 
h« Pygndllion- Schaw 
3» History 

a* HenryV- Shakeapeare 

b, Henry IV Part Il -Shakaspeare 

Henry VI Part I -Shakeopeare 
d» St. Joan ^Shaw 
k» Absurd 

a« The Sandbox- Albee 

^« The B al d Sopr ano-Ionesco 

The Clocke- Cody 

B* Theory 

I. JEofiticSrAristotle 

2« T^o Riih«»n«^^ g^nV-o>»pox>T.-ian Trflgsdv-A.C. Bradley 

3. ThA 'PragjR Fallacv- J,W. Krutch 

If, Tyagftdv and The Qprnmon Man- A. Miller 

C« Books 

1, TT*ag«»Hv* Plavs. Theory, and Criticism- Levin 

2. M-imftftfTTflTihed Copies 
a* Antigone 

b. The Wild Duck 

c« nn w«Ynnfimnft«a of Tobacco 
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d. The Second Shepherds Play 
e» The Clocks 

f • Four iSssays on Comedy and Tragedy 
3* Paperback Texts 



a. 


Death of A Saleampii 


b. 




c« 


Twelfth Nifdit 


d. 


Taming of the Shrew 


e* 




f. 


Volp':>ne 


S* 


Henry V 


h. 


Henry VI Part I 


1* 


Henry IV Part I 


d. 


St. Joan 


k. 


T|ie i^andbox 


!• 


The Bald Soprano 


n» 


The Greeks 



km England in Literature 

5# Adventures in En glish L iterature 

Special Devices 

!• Films 

a* Oedipus Rex- (Four Marion County Films) 
b* Death of a Salesman> ( Starring Fredrick March) 
2. Field Trips 

a* to plays presented in ares 

b* to films that are apropos in local theaters 
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3, Special Guest Lectures-When available from colleges and Community 
k» Related readincs in comedy, history, tragedy, and the theater of 
the absurd on each major dramatic movement 
a» Greek 

Elizabethan 
c* Preroodern 
d* Modern 
£• Evaluation 



I* essay exams 

2. papers evaluating different themes of individual plays as well as 
comparisons and contrasts of plays « 



II* Unit II V/orld Poetry-nine weoks 

In this unit the student will learn to develop an appreciation 
for and an understanding of poetry. He will also be required to 
interpret and analyze poetry as a genret. In addition, he will be 
required to thoroughly explicate all kinds of poetry and learn to 
judge good aiid bad poetry. 
A* Materials 



I, Lyric 



Wyatt 



Keats 



Surrey 



Tennyson 



Sidney 



■Browning 



Shakespeare 



Arnold 



Donne 



Dickinson 



Herrick 



Hardy 



Herbert 



Hopkins 
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Milton 

Marvel 

Blake 

Burns 

•Vordsworth 

Byron 



Yeata 
Frost 
Auden 
Vlereck 
Robert Lowall 



2« Narrative 
Milton 
Pope 
Cooper 
V/ordsworth 
Keath 
Browning 
Chaucer 



Tennyson 

Hardy 

Robinson 

Frost 

Jeffers 

Coleridge 
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Ballad 

a« Old English 

b* Modern 
km Sonnet 

a* Italian 

b« Shakespearian 
3* Modern 

Poets from the modem period will be those who have 
written within the last three years* 
6* Haiku 
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B» Books 

I* Introduction to Pootry-Anthology 
2» S^^uad and Senae- Perrlne 
3* Mimeographed materials 

C. Special Devices 

I* Intensive study of one poet of the students 
choice from the list. An analysis of his work 
will be done by the student which will include at 
least five separate poems to be used. 

2. Students will be asked to write some original poems 
demonstrating their knowledge of a particular p oetic 
form, ie, sonnet, free verse, blank verse, lyric. 

D. Evaluation 

I# Oral demonstration of ability, of understanding 

poetry 

2. Written explications of selected poemc, both in 
clasb and out of class. 

3. Unit project on analysis of selected poet 
k» Student written Poetry 

Unit Ill-Prose; Short story, novel,' essay (12 weeks 
approximately) 

This unit provides an extensive study in the structure 
of prose. The student will be tau^t to recognize and 
analyse prose as a literary genre. He will also be 
expected to understand and appreciate themes in short 
stories, novels, and esnays and to demonstrate a knowledge 
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of attitudes and an emotional response to types* 
A* Short Stories 

IVolf 

Sansom 

Pritchett 

Joyce 

Malsmud 

Chekjov 

Porter 

Lc^wrence 

Kafka 

Babel 

0^ Connor 

Nabokov 
B» Book 

1* The gxpandftd Mom^ nt^Robert 
C* .Svaluation 

1, Written interpretation of atories 

2* Oral demonstration of understandixsg 

Novels 

1* Moby Dick- Herman Melville 

2« Heart of Darknesa- Josenh Conrad 

Portrait of an Artist as a Young Man« James Joyce 
£• Books-Paperback Copiea 
F* Evaluation 
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1^ Comparative essays 

?♦ Characterisation essays 

5» Oral demonstration of understanding 



G. Essay 




Addiso& 


Carlyle 


Steele 


Macaulay 


Franklin 


Mill 


Johnson 


Arnold 


Golclsmith 


Huxley 


Boswell 


Mencken 


Lafflb 


White 


Hazaitt 


Orwell 



H. Book 

1. Great Enf^Lish and American Essays-Douglass S. Mead 
!• Evaluation 

^* Oral demonstration of understanding 

2. V/riting of expository essay 
J. Allegory-Satire 

I* Gulliver^ Travels- Swift 
2# A Modest Proposal- Swift 
5, Pilgrim^s ProKress- Bunyon 
k» Selected Nursery Rhymes 
K* Books 

I, Paperback books 

2» Mioeosraphed materials 
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L* ISvetluatlon 

!• Student written satire 
2* Student written allegory 
3. Oral demonstration of understanding 
IV. Continuing Program in Rhetoric 

Throu^ a continuing program in composition, 
the A«P* student learns to be logical and articulate 
in expressing his understandings, both of general 
meanings and of specific details that convey those 
meanings. Throu^ his reading and study of essays he 
develops sensitivity to nuances In the use of language ; 
to connotation, metaphor, irony, paradox, to jjatterna 
and shifts in syntax, In tone, and in point of view. 
Class discussions and writing assignments require hln 
to demonstrate both his sensitivity to the language 
and structure of a piece of writing and his o\7n 
power &ad precision In organizing and expressing 
ideas. As a speaker and writer, he Is aware of his 
own voice and of the intellect and sensibility of 
his audience, and he trie- to be honest, exact, and 
concise in both activities. He demonstrates In his 
writing his skill in handling the basic tenets of 
composition. 
A* Materials 
1. Writing 
a. Description 
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b. Definition 

c. Expository 

d. Argument -Persuasion 

e. Personal opinion 

f. allegory 

g. satire 

h. comparison 
Books 

a, Reading and Rhetoric- Robert Kaplan 
Evaluation 

a. one theme per week on one of the pieces of literature being read 

b« analysis of student essays 

c» analysis of known author essays 

Special Devices 

a. Criticism of student essay by critics other than the teacher. 
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Occupational Information and Opportunities 
Business English 
Practical English 
FEAST English 
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Courae Title - Occtipational Information and Opportunities^ -! 
Length of Course - One Semester 
General Ob.lectives - 

1«. To help the student understand the importance of language arts in 

hisAer personality* 
2* To help the student realize the part Language Arts play in his/her 
exploration of occupational alternatives* 

3. To help the student develop the writing skills he will need in 
the World of Work. 

4, To help the student develop the speaking skills he will need in 
the World of Work* 



Content Outline 

1* Yoiir Personality and Your Job 

2. Discovering Your Real Interests 

3» Discovering Your Abilities 

4* Letters of Application, resumes and forms 

5« The Interview Pass or Fail 

6* How to get along on the Job 

.7* Rochester Reading Series 

8* Speakers 



2 1/2 weeks 
1 week 

1 week 

2 weeks 

3 weeks 

2 1/2 weeks 

3 1/2 weeks 
1 1/2 weeks 
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Specific Ob.iectivest of the Units 

1, Your Personality and Your Job 

(a) To make the student aware of the necessity of his self concept 
for a good job perforoanee* 
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4. Letters of Application^ Forms « and Reaua^ 

(a) To help the student to understand the fundamentals of comp-> 
pie ting Application forms* 

(b) To help the student develop the mriting skills needed to 
write letters of Application and Resum^* 

5* The Interview Pass or Fail 

(a) To help the student understand the fundamentals of a successful 
interview. 

(b) To help the student develop the verbal skills necessary to do 
well in an interview* 

(c) To develop, in the student, the poise and self confidence he 
will need in an interview situation* 

6* How to get along on the Job 

(a) To help the student develop the necessary communication skills 
he will need in the World of Work* 

(b) To help the student to imderstand the Workingnans ethics* 
?• Rochester Reading Series 

(a) To use the stories in this series to promote discussion and 
analysis of occupational problems* 
8* Guest Speakers 

(a) To give the student information about occupations* 

(b) To help the student realize the importance of reading, writing* 
and verbal expression in job perfox'mance* 

Teaching Methods 

1* Whole Group Instxirction 
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2. Guest Speakers 
3* Reading followed by discussion 
Writing 

a* Letters of Application 
b« Kesuntes 
c. Application forms 
d* expository writing 
3m Verbal Sxpression 

(a) Practical Interviews 

(b) Large and small group discussion 
Instructional Materials 

1. Science Research Associates Materials 

(a) Occupational Exploration Kit 5-2100 

(b) Rochester Reading Series 

(c) Guidance Pamphlets 

5-156 Choosing Your Career 
5-155 You and Your Abilities 
5-II78 Your Personality and Your Job 
5-1180 School Subjects and Jobs 

(d) Public Affairs Pamphlet No, 258 
Whats ahead for civil service 

(e) Films - if available 

(f) Pass out materials 

2. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, inc. 
(a) How to get Along on the Job 

Evaluation of the Course 



o In struction Effectivness will be measured by: 



!• daily work 

2* classroom comments 

3* Tests 

The Value of the course will be determined by: 
!• Classroom Comments 
2. A student Quest ionaire 
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COtraSE OF STUDY - OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION AND 0PPOBTUNITIE5 II 



COUllSE TITLE: 

Occupational Infonnation and Opportunities II 
LENGTH OF COURSE; 
One Semester 
GENERAL OBJECTIVES: 

1. To help the student realize the part language arte play in his 
exploration of occupational alternatives. 

2. To help the student develop his reading skills by reading oc- 
cupational information* 

3. To help the student develop the writing skills he will need in 
the World of Work. 

4. To help tVe Btudent develop the speaking and listening skills 
he './ill need in the World of Work. 

CONTENT OUTLINE: 

This course v/ill be based on the career wise educational pro- 
gram developed by Random House. There will be two divisions in this 
course • 

1. There will be an orientation unit which will include a 

systematic survey of occupations to help the students find 
career readings that are of interest to them. 

II. Each student will select a certain number of occupations 
(according to his ability and interests) and read about 
themj interview people in that line of workj make oral 
reports to is fellow students; and compile a portfolio 
on each occupation he investicated, 

SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES OF EACH DIVISION: 

A. 

1. To introduce the student to a variety of occupational readings 
selected according to his individual qualifications* 

2. To give the student increased responsibilities of selecting 
and exploring occupations which interest him. 
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1. To help each student improve his skills in verbal ex- 
press by prooenting oral reports on his occupational 
readings and by interviewing workers. 

2. To help each student improve his writing skills by keep- 
ing a portfolio on eadh individual occupation he investi- 
gates. 

3. To help each student improve his reading skills by reading 
occupational materials. Reading skills involved will 



Include: 


a. 


locating answers 


b. 


recalling factual data 


c. 


making inferences 


d. 


reference skills 


e* 


skimming aud scajining 


f. 


summarizing 


S* 


grouping and categorizing 


h. 


evaluating data 


i. 


differentiating opion and fact 


J. 


building vocabulary 



TEACHING METHODS: 

1# Whole group instruction 

2. Class discussion 

3» guest Lecturers - when possible 

^. Guided individual research 

5, Students will give oral presentations 

6. Students will cooipile occupational portfolios 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS: 

Films - when possible 
resource peoT)le - when possible 
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Library texts 

Careor Wise by Random House 
Chalk and blackboard 
Individual field trips 
EVALUATION OF THE COIIBSE: 

Instruction effectiveness will be measured by: 
a* «ceupatioa portfolios 

b. clsissroom conunents 

c. oral presentations 

d. daily work 

e. tests 

THE VALUE OF THE COURSE will be determined by: 

a* Classroom Comments 

b* a student questiornairo 
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OOCOPASiaiAX. INFQBIUSXON AMD OmBSQNIflSS IZ 
AUtn'^f to L2Z 

X& addltitti to th* previous eottrso oatUL&Ot Moh studont will hATo 
tii» opportUBltgr to obsorvo a looftl busiatM for « poriod of tiao froa 
oam to toft d«aro. Tho loagth of tiao ho dboorroo io to bo cgrtod upon 
bj tbo toachor. tho studoatt and tho t^plogror. 

Thoro will bo no ao&otigry coaponaatioa for otudont occupational 
obaorvatioa. Biia oaq^lorational oaparioaoo will bo atrietlar aobool 
lab wcrk. 

Saob atudoat will rotura to vbolo claas aootlaga to dlaeuaaf vrito 
and rtport orally about hla oxporlonoo. Sho writtoa data will bo 
iaoludod in hia portfolio, (whlob ore aontioaod la tho aln. eourao 

OtttllUO)« 

Xhla will mako it poasiblo for oaoh studont to woric indi-viduaUjr 
asd to tako rooponoibllity vhilo atill being la a ouporriood clasa 
aituatioa. 

Sash studont will bo oxpoctod to doTolop a groator awaronooa of 
tho world of work and a roallsation of tho laaguago arta okllla 
ntodod to auoi^ood la buaiaoaa. 
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TBCHNIC/Oi REPO'TT VIRiriNQ - 1 saffiSTSR 



^•n>r«l Obj»ctiva of th» Cowe 

!• To ^*^P each student develop his sbilltj to understand sad 

follow written instructions* 
2^ To help each student develop his ability to understand and 

follow oral and written directions* 
5, To help each student develop his ability in using t«qui«itions 

and order forms • 

To help each student develop his ability in writing csaciss 
and to the point procedures for operating varioss kinds sf 
equipment and laachinery* 
Ceatent Outline of The Course 

The Denand for Technical r.^ports 
Topic and Sentence Outlines 
How to Order froai a Catalog and by phone 
The Style of a Q^od Report 
Description of Itens 
Directions fro« "Here to There'' 
Description of Processes 
Unit Objectives 

1^ The Deaand For Reports 

Ao To help the student realise that there is a growing deaaad 
for tfcchrical reports* 
. B* To help the student realise why there is a jewing deaand 
for technical reporting* 
C» To help the student realise that ths aaa who ean write 
reports stands out froa all the rest* 
o » 
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B« To help each student to develop his skllle in directing 

another student to a specific location by writing in a 

clear and easy to understand manner* 
C. To help each student to learn how to understand and follow 

directions* 
7* Completing e. Task 

A* To help each student develop his skills in writing clear 

and concise descriptions of how to perform a task* 
B. To help e^ch student his skills in being able to 

orally describe the method by which a certain t^ can be 

performed* 

C* To help each student to learn how to understand and follow 
the steps necessary to complete a certain task* 
8* Letter of Inquiry 

A* To help each student learn how to write a letter of inquiry. 

B. To help each student to learn how to answer a letter of 
inquiry* 

C» To help each student learn how to construct a memorandum* 
9* Collecting Data 

A* To help each student better understand how to analysse the 
problem* 

B* To help each student become aware of the potential sources 
of information: reading, direct observation and experimen- 
tation, samplingf interview, and questionnaire* 

C* To help each student learn how to record data* 
10* Summaries 

A> To help each student understand the^lAiportaiioe of the 

summary in Technical Heport Writing* 
B* To help each student learn how to construct an informative 

summary* 35c 
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A* To h«lp •ach student wul«r8tai)4 tbt UMs of Tarioua typos 

of tochnlcAl reports, 
B» To oxpoa* oach atudant to varloua typaa of tachnieal 
raports* 
12* Voca bulaiy and Spoiling 

A* To help aach atudant Inprova hla vocational vocabulary. 
B* To halp aach atudant incraaaa hia apaaliag akilla. 

1* Whola claas inatruction by laotura-discuasion mathod* 
2c Quaat apaakara whan poaaibla* 

2* Studanta will writa tachnieal raporta dealing with a vida 

▼ariaty of vocationa* 
^* Studanta with teacher will evaluate technical reporta* 

1* Miaeographad materiala 
2« Speakers when poasible 
^» Regular claasroooi materials 

£55^£?£^^2B-Sl£S££iYtSl!SS ^* meaaured byt 
A. daily work 
B* claasrooa coBaants 
C* teats 

YSiSS-~^^S~5f ^* datemliiad byt 
A* elaasroon cosaants 
B* a student questionaire 
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SECSETARIAL S^fOLISH 



Introduction * 

This class will be a required semester class for all those students partici- 
pating in the secretarial and clerical programs. It will give the students a 
better understanding of good gramaar, punctuation, and spelling and how they re- 
late to the business field* 

Bbhavioral Objectives ; 

H^on completion of Business English I, all students will understand the 
principles of good grammar, punctuation, and spelling and will be able to use 
these principles in their business correspondence as measured hj completion of 
individualized packets and teacher-nade tests* 

Mathods ^ 

1. We recommend that the students be put on an individualized program* 
liidividualiziing would enable students to cove quicklj through principles they 
have already learned and spend extra time on principles in which they are not 
as Irell prepared. 

2» Any audio-visual material to be used will be left to the discretion of 
the teacher* 

3* We recommend the use of those textbooks listed under Text * Hiawever, 
if the teacher wishes to write up her own individualized packeis, this would 
certainly be acceptable* 

Contents « 

1*. Students will have an understanding of good English grammar* They will 
know what the following are and be able to identify them 

a*. Nouns (isubjects, objects, indirect objects) 

b* Verbs 

c* Adjectives 

d» Adverbs 

e* Infinitives 

f . Qerunds 

g. Prepositional phrases 
h* A sentence 

i* Dependent clauses 

2* Students will review common spelling errors that occur in business* 

5. Students will know some of the basic rules for making plurals out of 
singulair words*. 

4*. Students will learn how to apply basic punctuation rules in business 
correspondence* They will cover commais, semicolons, colons, periods, dashes, 
question marks, and exclamation marks* 
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Text * 



1(. For the spelling unit, we recomawnd the use of the book, CORRECT 
SPELLING, Second Edition by Charles G. Reigaer, published by Ho M« Ro«« 
Company* This book is set up so the students may go through and work at 
their own pace* Therefore, students who have more trouble with spelling 
than with punctuation will be allowed to spend extra time on this section* 

2* For review of English grammar, we recommend the use of ENGLISH 
USAGE DRILLS EXERCISES by Brendel and Leffingwell, published by McGraw- 
Hill Sbok Gompany, Gregg Division* This programmed text gives a complete 
review of basic grammar* 

3* For review of comma rules, we recommend 300 COMMAS by Leonard J, 
West published by McGraw-Hill Bbok Company, Gregg Division. This is a 
programmed text which covers all the different commas used in business 
correspondence* Students purchase* 

km For review of the seraicolon* dash, colon, period, and question 
aark, we recommend that the teacher pce-pare her own individualized packets 
so as to cut down on the expense for the students « 
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KST con MNUiBlE 

-WSIHBSS OQIMDNIGATXONi - 1 SBBUfSR, kZg 



A* T« bttly th« atui^nt ieveloo hl« akllla in: 
1* «rltt«a tualxMss eeoaunicAtlen 

2« oral conmuaication as it appliea to the buainesa world 
3* Intarpreting written buslneaa eonmunication 

k, understanding the importance of fundamental and effective coaBanloatio& 
in the business world. 
B* To help the student achieve competence in: 
1. Job interviewing 
2* taking phone calls 

3. learning techniques of the receptionist 

4. writing letters of application 
3. filing and aiLphabetizing 

Content Outline 

1. Understanding Language- 

2* Improving the use of punctuation, capitalization, 

and numbers* 
3« Developing competence in writing effective 

sentences* 

k» Developing competence in writing effective 

paragraphs. 
3. Applications* 

6* Developing competence in writing the complete 

message* | 



^ week 

2 weeks 

1 week 

1 week 
1 week 
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BEST copy WJUUIltE 

km Dtvvloplng oocap«t«Be» in writing tTftctlT* fMngriyha 

(a) To b«Xp th« studnt undmrsUBd th« •truoturo wd d«T«lopatiit of 
thm paragraph* 

(b) To hal^ tha ai«ui«nt wrlta an erganiaad, uniflad, eoharant papagraph* 
(e) To h*lp tha atudtnt vrita a paragraph with powar* 

3» Applioatloas 

(a) To halp tha atudtnt laam to prapara a auooaaafUl applie«tloa* 

(b) To h«lp the studant Itam to prapara a data ah tat* lattar« and 
iatanrlatf* 

6» Davaloplng eor.pataBea in writing tha ooopltta aaaaaga 

(a) To halp tha atudtnt dartl^ akllla in planning tha coaplata aaaaaga* 

(b) To halp tha atudtnt wrlta foroafol firat tha laat aantaoea* 
7* Mtaaagt Powar throng tha Faooua C- (^iialltiaa 

(a) To halp tha atudtnt undtratand tht **you** attituda in writing buainaas 
Itttara* 

(b) To halp tha atudtata laam tha akllla of eourtaajt ooaplatantaat 
elaamaaa« eorraotnaaat oooelaanaaa and eonerttannaas in writing 
baainaaa coawninlcationa* 

8* Ktaaagt powar through tffaotiva atgrllag 

(a) To htlp tha atudtnt aaka and axeallant firat lapraaaion* 

(b) To htlp tht atudant gala affaotiva atyllag* 

(e) To halp tha atudtnt btooat aoqualntad with tna latre(?.uetory parta 
of a m—»9igit» 

(d) To halp tha atudtnt laam to davalop tha body oa^ tha ooasludlag 

parta of a sMaaaga* 
(a) To halp tha atudant laam how to addraaa tht mitMamgi& for aalling* 
9* SffaotlTa Maaaagaa 

(a) To halp tha atudtnt laam to aaka inguitiaa ami r«pliaa 

(b) To halp tha atudtnta laam to wrlta ordars^ rtalttaaoaa and aoknow- 
lad g t a t n ta» 
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10* Salts Mtssagea 

(a) To help the student learn to plan the sales messagas* 

(b) To help the student learn to attract favorable attention to the nait 

Product Feature • 

(c) To help the student learn to arouse the reader *8 Interest and desire 
for the product. 

(d) To help the student learn to get favorable action. 
(•) To help the student learn to use powerful appeals* 

11* Adjustments 

(a) To help the student learn effectiva adjustments 

(1) The positive tone 

(2) Four chief types 

a* when the company is at fault 
b. when a third party is at fault 

c* when the fault is divided between the company and thecu)to«^< 
d. when the customer is at fault 

12. Credits and Collections 

(a) To help the student learn that credit is a privilege. 

(b) To help the student learn how to grant credit, and how to refuse 
credit tactfully. 

(c) To help the student learn to write collection messages. 

13. Filing and Alphabetizing 

(a) To help the student learn the bae-*.c rules of indexing. 

(b) To help the student learn coding, cross-referencing and filing. 

(c) To help the student learn subject, geographic and numeric filing. 

14. Telephone and Telegraph 

(a) To help the student learn to use the telephone. 

(b) To help the student learn to take telephone calls and make ttlephon 
calls. 

(c) To help the student learn to make long distance and direct distance 
dialing calls. 
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(d) To help the student learn to use the lelegraph. 

(1) full-rate telegram 

(2) day letter 
O) night letter 

(e) To help students learn to send telegrams 
15. Techniques of the receptionist 

(a) To help the students learn to meet people. 

(b) To help the student learn to make appointments. 

(c) To help the student learn to receive a caller. 

(d) To help the student learn to cancel appointments. 

(e) To help the student learn to arrange meetings. 
Teaching^Methods 

A. Whole group instruction 

B. Quest speakers 

C. Student presentations 
D# Films- when available 
E. Lab work- written work 

Student reading followed by discussion 
Ins true tional_Materials 

A. Resource people 

B. Movies- when available 

C. Text- Effective English^for^Buainess by Aurner and Burtneas 
Evaluation_of_the_Courae 

A. Instruction effectiveness will be measured by: 

1. Daily work 

2. Classroom participation 

3. Tests 

B. The value of the course will be determined by: 

1. Classroom comments 

2. A student quest ionaire 
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PRACTICAL ENGLISH - 1 SEMESTER 



General Objectives 

A* To help the student achieve competence in: 

1* Job interview 

2* Sales techniques 

3* Basic speeches 
k» Writing letters 

5, Filling out forms 

B« To help the student increase his skills ins 

1. Reading 

2. Writing 
3* Speaking 
4* Listening 

Content Outline 



u 


Why English 


1 


week 


2; 


Vfelng the dictiosary 


1 


week 


3. 


Understanding aenttnets 


2 


weeks 




Avoiding Conmon Mistakaa 


1 


1/2 waeka 


5. 


Building paragraiflis 


1 


week 


6. 


Selacted Articles and Trade Journals 


2 


waaka 


7. 


Basic Speeches 


1 


week 


8. 


Communication by Letter 


if 


weeks 


9. 


Practical English 


3 


1/2 weeks 



Unit Objectivea 

1, Why English 

(a) To help the student see the correlation between language arts 
skills and school work* 
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(b) To help the student aee how language arts skills can help hitt 
enjoy his leisure tiiae flaore# 

(c) To help make the student aware of the correlation between 
English skills and job successes and advancement • 

(d) To help make the student aware of the correlation between 
English skills and good citizenship* 

Using the Dictionary 

(a) To help the student understand that words are tools • 

(b) To help the student understand how to use the dictionary • 

(c) To help the student increase his dictionary skills through 
practical experience* 

Understanding Sentences 

(a) To help the student construct a complete sentence* 

(b) To help the student understand the fundamentals of sentence 
structure* 

Avoiding Common Mistakes 

(a) To help the student be able to deal with common usage problems 

arising from understanding sentences* 
Building Pcuragraphs 

(a) To help the student understand the theory of developing a 
good paragraphs 

(b) To give the student practical experience in the construction 
of a good paragraph* 

Selected Articles and Trade Journals 

(a) To acquaint th« atudant vlth various trade publications, 

(b) To help the student Improve his reading skills and promote 
discussion* 

Basic Speeches 

(a) To help the student become competent In giving the types of 
speeches necessary to everyday living* 
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(a) To h^lp the student improvo his writing skills. 

(b) To acquaint the student with the different types of letters. 

(c) To give the student practical experience in writing the types of 
letters necessary to everyday life. 

9. Practical English Magazine 

(a) To help the student improve his skills of reading, writing, and 
verbal expressions. 

(b) To promote class room discussion. 
Teaching Methods 

A. Whole Group Instruction 

B. Guest Speakers 

C. Students will give individual speeches 

D. Student Reading followed by discussion 
S. Movies - when available 

F. Letter Notebook 

G. Written practice of sentence and paragraph construction. 
Instructional Materials 

A. Resource people 

B. Movies - when available 

C. Practical English Magazine 

D. Vocational English Book I by Jochen and Shayiro 

E. English Writing Patterns (singer) grade 11 
Evaluation of the Course 

Instruction effectiveness will be aeasxired by: 

A. Dally Work 

B. Classroom Comments 

C. Tests 

Value of the course will be determined by: 
A. Classroom Comments 
Q B. A student questlonaire 
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BEST COPY WAIIABIE 



INTR0DIK2TI(MI 



SUvarton Union High School haa used the occupational cluster concept since the 
early 1960'8, The slow steady growth of clusters reaches a total of six with the 
addition of the Pood Services progiua. An Inter-discipllnary approach was suggested 
by the Pood Services teas cooxdlnator and the Silverton FEAST progras was bom. 

The SUHS Boaid appointed a lay coamittee to wos* with the KSAST toas, and this 
group directed the philosophy and developsont of t e actual progras. The philosophy 
under which this progras operates states that each Individual can develop his native 
powers to the fullest abUity. This swans that an individuals are Kaintained in the 
prograa and that it is not a selective eliidaation process. Pinally, this infers 
that a dynanic prograa will begin with the wide range of abilities the students 
possess and develop then even further. This results in training for the food service 
Industry which will allow the student to go out on the Job iaaedlately or to seek 
further fornal education. 

The PEAST program Is designed to provide students with these skills. The Inter- 
disciplinary work between food service, aatheaatics and English means that a relevant 
curriculum using four hours of a student's classroom day win develop the skills 
needed to enter the industry. The BBAST program includes a closely knit guidance 
system which allows a counselor to help each student with the personal problems 
which are the greatest cause of on the Job failure. 

A high degree of f lexibUity among the staff members will allow the student to 
get personal, mathematics and English help while in the laboratory or on the Job as 
well as In the classroom. The FEAST team consists of the school food service manager, 
two home economics instructors (one of which coordinates the FEAST program), a 
counselor, a mathematics instructor and m English teacher. The team trained together 
and wrote the various courses of study In this curriculum guide together. The 
following people were responsible for developing the curriculum guide and ita contin- 
uous change based on the evaluation this same group of people make. 

Administrative Guidance t Mr. John Thompson, Superintendent-Principal, Silverton 
—^"'^'—^ Union High ScHool 

Mr. Oavld Cavett, Vice-Principal, Silverton Union High 
School 

Mr. Hoy Schmidt, Vice-Principal, Silverton Union High 
School 

Nr. Tad Zahn, Vocational Director, Silverton Union 
High School 

Mrs. Dolores Smith, Dean of Students, Silverton Union 
High School 
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Oonattltants t Miss Joyce Coons. FSAST Toaa Coordinator, Forest Grova High School 
Mr, Vexn Wlaid, Director Ifcilverslty Food Services, Oregon State 
University 

Mr. Ed Ueb, Bakery Manager, Oregon State University 
Mrs. Mary Jane Grieve, Director Oregon Project FEAST 

lay Advisory Comnltteei 

Mrs. Joan Davis, DletHlan 

Mr. Paul DeShav, OMier-Manager Evergreen Chalet 
Jody Grofoot, Student, SUverton Union High School 
Mr. Richard Pf elfer, Owner^Manager Sliver Creek Cafe 
Mr. Clarence Simmons, School Board Member 

Th e Currlculnm Guide was prepared T^i 

^Krs. Jene Vebster, Co-ordlnator of SUverton Union High School 

FEAST prograa 

Mrs. Thelma Fread, Director of Food Services, SUverton Union 

High School 
Mrs. Elizabeth Doss, Counselor 
Mrs. Marilyn A. Dedrlck, Foods Instructor 
Mr. David Thoapson, Business-Math Instructor 
Mr. Paul K. Clute, English Instructor 
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FEAST 

Pood Education and Services Training Is an Intei^lscipllnaiy approach to school 
currlculTia designed to give the Individual student the personal guidance, mathematics 
skins and English skills whlchp when combined with the f^ods training will provide t] 
entry-level skills for employment In the food service Industry, 

Classes win Includes explomtion of job opportunities In the food services 
Industry, the study of sanitation and safety practices and codes, the types of 
table services and food service procedures, the selection and use of utensils and 
equipment, and the fundamentals of food preparation. 

Experiences win Include quantitative food preparation and service In the 
laboratory, the school lunch program, the snack bar, banquet and luncheon service, 
special order foods and on-the-job placements In the local food service Industry, 

The student win spend two classroom hours each day In the foods laboratories, 
one hour In the mathematics class and one hour In the English class to Improve 
thBlr understanding and performance In the food service Industry as w»n as their 
specific academic skins In the subject matter areas. The student win also re- 
ceive aid and guidance In Inter-personal relationships, grooming and cleanliness so 
that employment Is more readily maintained and so that the Individual can relate 
wen with others. 
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SECTION ONE 



GENERAL OBJECTIVE: 

The students will ba orlentsd to the FEAST program at Sllverton 
Union High School. 



SOBOBJBCTIVES: 

1. The students vlll exlblt seceptable personal dress and 
cleanliness during their classes and any additional service 
projects as evaluated by their Instructors. 

2. The students vlll be able to identify and use correct 
methods o£ sanitation in preparing* serving, and storing 
£oods coraBerdally as measured by their instructors. 

3. The students will be able to identify and practice safe- 
ty procedures in ditchen and service production areas as evalu- 
ated by their instructors. 

4. The students will be able to identify and practice public 
health standards related to the food service industry as 
evaluated by their Instructors. 

5. The students will be able to Identify and practice expec- 
tations of employment procedures as evaluated by their Instructor. 



HOMS ECONOIICS-FOOD SERVICE 



ENGLISH 



Tht •tudtntt will w««r clothing accep- 
table for food service employees as 
visually evaluated by the FEAST team. 

The students will meet sanitation re- 
quirements as outlined by the Oregon 
State Health Department. 

The students will exhibit high standards 
of sanitation throughout the food prep- 
aration area as established by the food 
service instructor. 

The students will exhibit high standards 
of safety procedures in the food labora- 
tory t dining area and storeroom as estab- 
lished by a check list consturcted by all 
•embers of the FEAST team. 



All students will identify the proper 
attire for the food service industry 
as measured by a score of lOOZ on a 
teacher made test. 

All students will demonstrate the proper 
procedures for the f^ersonal cleanliness 
required by the food services industry as 
Identified on a teacher made checklist. 

All students will identify and restate 
the sanitation laws of the state of 
Oregon affecting the food service indus- 
try as measured by a minimum score of 75Z 
on a teacher made test. 

All students ill construct a set of saf- 
tey rules for the laboratory which will 
identify all the eaftey problems on the 
teacher made checklist. 

All students will identify causes of 
accidents and injuries as well as the 
procedures for treating those which are 
commonly found in the food service in-,- 
dustry as measured by a minimum score c 
80Z on a team made test. 

All students will read the provisions of 
the P.F.D.H* and demonstrate recognition 
of at least 50Z of them on a teacher made 
test. 
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COUNSEILOR 



RESOmtCSS 



All students will correctly identify the 
costs of uniforms, coinetics* end cere 
of clothing es eveluated by e teecher 
mede test with lOOZ eccurecy. 

All students will construct becterie 
cultures of their person to escertein 
desnliness needed in food service train-- 
ing as measured by the shed rate cultured 
in Petri dishes. 

All students will construct bacteria cul- 
tures of food service equipment and 
facilities to determine sanitation as 
measured by bacteria count in Petri dish- 
es as observed by the students. 

All students will answer with lOOZ ac- 
curacy the accident probabilities among 
food service employees as measured by 
a teacher made test. 

All students shall sign a con^raet to 
enttr ths veAST progvam whieh will !»• 
cludt t dally tttsndsnes report to bt 
*ispt eurvsnt by saeh student. 

All studtnts will be sblt to contrast ben- 
efits of sanitation and safety praetieas 
with eoneaquancaa of naglaet on tha nuabar 
of parsons using public feed service fa- 
cilitiaa aa measured by a teacher made 
teet. 



The counaelor will 
register each etud- 
ent in the FEAST 
program and aasist 
in the adding or 
dropping of claaaea 
as the studentb 
schedule dcmande* 

Bach student will 
become acquainted 
with the counselor 
during the first 
unit through a per- 
sonal interview as 
recorded on the 
student' s counsel- 
ing record. 

The counselor will 
assemble occupation- 
al information to be 
available through 
the counaaling of float 
Both students and 
ataff will be not- 
ified aa to tha av- 
ailability of thaaa 
natariala* 

Tha atudanta will 
be eounaeled concern- 
ing cleanliness and 
pereonality traita 
when the individuala 
eituation indicatee 
the need. 

The etudent will 
assume responsibil- 
ity for calling in 
absence to the coun- 
celor who will re- 
port to the FBAST 
team members for 
reasigning of the 
daily schedule. 



Mr. J. Webster 

science instructor 
for petrl dish 
demonetration. 

Mrs. D. Durgan, 
school nurse, for 
firet aid proce- 
dures and health 
carde . 

House of Uniforms, 
Salem, (loan for 
varioue typee of 

unif otma) . 

Filmetripe- 

Saf etv in the 
Kitchen 

The Anary Flame 
Best Food in Town 
Dishing Up Safety 
H^sh Slinsiny to 
799^ Handling 
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SECTION TWO 



GEMESAL OBJECTIVE: 

ThA atudsnts will b« abX* to correctly Idtntlfy and damonttratt 
akllla and procaadurea In bavaraga naklng, In vcataurtat aarvic* ( 
and nanaganant aa avaluatad by thalr Inatructora. 



SUB(^JECTIVES': 

1. Tha atudanta will ba abla to corractly Identify and daaonatr- 
ata akllla, procaaduraa, and coat evaluation In beverage naklng 
aa evaluated by their Inatructora. 

2. The atudenta vlU be able to correctly aarve food for conaer- 
dal purpoae aa evaluated by thalr Inatructora. 

3. The atudenta will be able to correctly a tor a, rec*lva, and 
dlaperae of atockroon Inventory, and to keep a coat an&lyala 
of aald proceedurea aa evaluetad by thalr Inatructor. 
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HOME ECONOMICS-FOOD SERVICE 



ENGLISH 



The student shall be able to list kinds 
and types of various bevarages conmonly 
prepared in commercial cookery as meas«- 
ured by a score of 90% on a teacher made 

test*. 

The student shall be able to list the 
characteristics of quality beverages re-- 
garding temperature^ taste » and service 
as evaluated by a score of 90Z on a 
teacher made test and checklist. 

The student shall demonstrate the ability 
to prepare quality beverages as evaluated 
by a taste appeal poll« 

The student shall be able to list terma<-» 
nology common to beverage preparation and 
lervice as measured by a score of 85Z on 
a teacher made test. 



All students will identify and be capab:k^ 
of correctly placing the component parts 
of various kinds of covers as measured b, 
checklists* 

All students will learn the vocabulary o 
dining service including utensils and ser 
vice phrases as measured by a minimum 
score of 80% on a teacher made test. 

All students will Identify^ perform^ and 
explain the courtesies of dining service 
including physical actions and verbal 
phrases used in serving and clearing the 
tables at various kinds of meal service^ 
as measured by performance checklist^ 
tests 9 and student polls of guest atti-» 
tudes toward the service. 

The students will perform and state the 
duties of a host^ h ostesst and waiter » 
waitress as measured by checklists of 
actions and tests. 

The students will identify and perform 
the needed sanitary and grooming pre- 
cautions demanded in dining service as 
measured by teacher made tests and per«- 
formanca rating scales with 100% accurac 
of performance.. 



ERIC 
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MATH 



COUNSELOR 



RESOURCES 



•All Students shsll correctly Identify all 
foms end docuaents necessary for correct 
accounting for materials received and dis- 
bursed from the etoreroom as measured by 
teacher observation and inventories. 

All students shall correctly convert all 
gross quantities received in the store- 
room into per unit costs and label each 
item with the unit cost as measured by 
teacher aud it of receiving documents and 
costs that appear on the items. 

All students shall correctly identify pro- 
duce and meats that are not acceptable 
and return them to the vendor as measured 
by teacher sudits. 

All students shall » with lOOZ sccurscy, 
order foods essential for the preparation 
of banquets and meals ss measured by a 
perpetual inventory, periodic inventory, 
and teacher audits prior to meal prepar- 
ation. 

.ai students shall correctly identify the 
principles of food purchasing to include: 
fresh vegetsbles; fresh fruits; frozen 
fruite and vegetables; milk; buttsr; sggs; 
chesss; and staples as svaluatsd by 
teacher mads tests rsquiring 90% aceuraay. 

All studsnts shall vscognlss the quality 
in food products to bo purehassd as svsl- 
uatsd by ths aeesptaaes of ths products by 
tbs consumer. 

All studsats shall identify snd uss prin- 
ciples of tscsiving; storsgs (facilitiss, 
methods, tsmperature control, and humidity 
control); issuing; snd record keeping as 
evaluatsd by t eschar observation, teacher 
made tests requiring lOOZ accuracy and 
consumer acceptance. 

All students shsll differentiate between 
perpetual and periodic Inventories and be 
able to properly spply the principles of 
each mslibod in. ths FEAST storeroom as 
evaluated by audits of ths inventory in 
bs storsrooB. . • 



Interpersonal re- 
lationships bstween 
studsnts snd team 
msmbsrs will be 
facilitated by the 
counselor. 

Studsnts will be 
sssisted in arrang- 
ing schedules snd 
transportation so 
that students will 
be available for 
catering and serv- 
ing. 

Field trips will be 
arranged so that 
the students will 
visit snd obssrve 
more than one rcsstau- 
rsnt. 

Concepts involving 
beverage prepar- 
ation will be co- 
ordinated with the 
snack bsr in the 
csfeteris lunch 
pvogrsii snd coffss 
prsparsd for ths 
faculty daily. 



Resource person 
from locsl restau- 
rant on importance 
of quality beversges 
in a succssiful food 
service operstion. 

Filmstrlps 

Tea Times 
Coffee Please 
Time For Tea 
The Diary of Lady 
Luck 

Books 

Encyclopedia of Wine 
Grossman * s Guide to 
Wines. Spirits. £aS 
Beers 

Wine Merchanditing 

The Essentials of 
Good Tsble Service 
Bsnquet Wsitress 
Trsining Manual 
Food Service Industry 
Trsining Program and 
Facilities 
Training the Food 
Service Worker - 
Instructor's Cuids 
Se Our cusst 
Career Trainliit in 
Hotel and Rsstaw 
rsnt Operation at 
City Collste of san 
Fraacisee 
Camp Fesdlna With 
Paper Servics 
Math Workbook Food 
Service/Lodslng 
How tc Uae the Uni- 
form System of 
Accounts for Hotels 
snd Restsursnts 
How to Operste s 
Rsstsursnt 



mc 
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ERIC 



mum mm 



GENERAL OBJECTIVE: 

Tha studttntt will be able to correctly identify the principles 
and demonstrate the skills used in preparing food; such as ac- 
curacy in recipe use* use of proper techniques and accuracy in 
measurement and weighing and correct use of equipment as eval- 
uated by their instructors* 



SUBOBJECTZVES: 

1. The students will be able to correctly identify the principles 
and demonstrate the skills used in baking and selling yeast snd 
quick breads for commercial use as evaluated by their instructors. 

2. The students will be able to identify, store, make and cal- 
culate cost factors necessary in the production of sandwiches 
as evaluated by their instructors. 

3. The students will be able to correctly Identify, purchase, 
and store f ru' ts and vegetables and explain the principles and 
demonstrate the skills in preparing uncooked fruits and vege- 
tables used in salads, gelatins, garnishes, beversges, and relishes 
used in the food service Industry as evaluated by their Instructors. 

4. The students will be able to correctly identify, purchase and 
store sauces, gravies, dressings and soups and explain prindplee 
and demonstrate skill in making them as evaluated by their in- 
structors. 

5. The students will be able to Identify and use baked desserts 
and ingredients used in making them and will explain principles 
and skills needed as evaluated by their Instructors. 

6. The students will be able to correctly identify, purchase, 
store and use fruits and vegetables in cooked dishes and explain 
principles and demonstrate skills in preperation needed for 

the food service Industry, as evaluated by their instructors. 

7. The students will be able to identify, store, and purchase 
pastas and rice and explain principles and demonstrate skills 
needed to use them in quanity food preparation as evaluated by 
their Instructors 

8. The students will be able to identify and purchase,and store 
different, kinds of cheeses and grades of eggs and explain prin- 
ciples and demonstrate skills ussd in preparing them for the food 
service Industry as evaluated by their instructors. 

9. The students will be able to identify, purchase, store and use 
whole sale and retail cuts of meats and meat products and explain 
prlnciplss and demonstrate skill in preparation of each for mass 
production as evaluated by their Instructors. 
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SECTION THREE (cont.) 



10. Thft studsnts will b« abl* to identify, purchaae, and ui« 
poultry and poultry product* and explain principles, atora 
products, and deaonstratc akills needed in the preparation 

of each for the food service industry as evaluated by their 
instructors. 

11. The students will be able to identify, pur chaae, store and 
use fish and chowders and explain principles and deaonatrata the 
skills needed in their preparation for the food service in- 
dustry as evaluated by their instructors. 

12. The students will be able to identify, purchase, store, 
and use frozen desserts and explain principles and demonstrate 
the skills needed in the preparation of then for the food 
service Industry as evaluated by their instructors. 
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PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE WITH FOOD 



BtttAda and their Ui«s: 

quick braads 
ytaac breada 

aandvichaa 
Uncookad fruit • and Vagetablaa 

Bakad dcaaarta 

cakaa 
piaa 

Cookad fruits and Vagetfcblca 
Ceraala 

Egga and Chaase 
Mcata» gravies, and soups 
Poultry, graviss snd soups 
Fish and chowder 
Frozen desserts 



Assistance in the lunch progran* 

banquets 

luncheons 

special order 

breakfast sniicks 

special order 

sack lunchea for athletic events 
and field trips 
teacher lunches 

Assistance in lunch prograa 

banquets 

luncheons 

Assistance in lunch program 
apecial order 
special occssion 
snack ber 

Assistance in lunch prograa 
banquets 

luncheons 

Assistance in lunch prograA 

banquets 

luncheons 

Assistance in lunch program 

banquets 

luncheons 

Assistance in lunch program 

banquets 

luncheons 

Assistance in lunch prograa 
banquets 

luncheons 

Assistance in lunch program 

banquets 

lunchsons 

Assistsnce in lunch program 
banquets 

luncheons 



o 
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HOm ECONOMICS-FOOD SERVICE 



ENGLISH 



The student will perform basic food prep- 
aration techniques In weighing and 
measuring baking ingredler.ts using a 
variety of Instruments to demonstrate 
efficiency in workiaanahlp, price con- 
trol p and product standard control 
as evaluated by a rating scale re- 
quiring 100^ accuracy. 

The students will ^be able to use cor- 
rect equipment for baking requiring 
100^ accuracy as determined by visual 
inspection. 

The student will be able to demonstrate 
skill in preparing baked yeast and 
quick breads as meaBured by a minimum 
scale of 8 out of 10 product uniformity. 

The student will be able to describe 
the functions of ingredients in biked 
brtjad as demonstra.ted by product 
flavor, texture ♦ appearance, and 
weight as compared against standard 
score sheet on which the student must 
score 7 out of 10 on a rating scale. 

The stiident will be able to recognize 
quality quick breads as measured 
against a visual standard on which 
the student will score 90%^ 

The student will store yeast and quick 
breads correctly as evaluated hy 100% 
perfoiroance of correct storage. 

The student will be able to produce 
quality yeast breads and roxls measuring 
80^ on a standard score card. 

The students will prepare sandwiches 
in an efficient manner utilising quality 
techniques in filling preparation, 
packaging of sandwiches, and storage of 
sandwiches as measured by a score of 
90^ on a teacher-made checklist. 



All students will identify the tools 
and terminology of weight and measure-- 
ment with 100^ accuracy on a visual 
test. 

All students will identify the equip- 
ment used for baking with lOO^S accur- 
acy on a teacher made test* 

All students will identify types of 
quick breads with 100^ accuracy on a 
visual test. 

All stxKlents will Identify the func- 
tions of ingredients in baked breads 
as measured by a minimxm performance 
of 75^ on a teacher made test. 

All students will plan a menu on the 
basis of the group to be served, the 
visual appeal, preparation, and 
service as measured by teacher Bade 
ti^st and checklists of menus develop- 
ed by the team. 

All students will identify quality 
of breads on a visual standard using 
a standardized test with a minimum 
of 60% accuracy. 

All students will identify the prin- 
cipl*^s of preparation of yeast breads 
as evaluated by both tests and labor- 
atory experiences on a checklist. 

All students will identify the differ^ 
ent types of quick and yeast breads 
and rolls commonly used in the food 
service industry as measured by a 
teacher made test with 100^ aocuracy* 

All students will identify types of 
sandwiches and eye appeal for sales 
purposes as measured by teacher made 
tests and sales results » 
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MATH 



COUNSELOR 



RESOURCES 



All students will with 100% accuracy con-- 
^'ert the established weights and measures 
Lu .'etermine the equality of food service 
w 1 Mts and measures as evaluated by teach- 
er observation of student performance on 
bench and portion scales and mathematically 
determined on worksheets 

Ml students will differentiate between 
the costs of food portions to determine 
the economy necessary to obtain and main- 
tain a profitable food service establish- 
nent as measured by teacher observation 
and teacher made tests requiring 100% 
accuracy* 

All students shall with 100% accuracy 
correctly identify the portion control 
necessary to economically serve food in 
food service establishments as measured 
by teacher observation of student per- 
fonbance on scales and quantit ies in 
recipes requiring 100% accuracy a 

*11 students shall be able to answer with 
J% accuracy the minimum and maximum time 
limits necessary in the preparation of 
baked goods as measured by teacher obser- 
vation of student performance in a labor- 
atory situation and teacher made tests* 

All students shall be able to name and 
Batch the concepts of selling baked goods 
in an economic situation as measured by a 
teacher made test requiring 90% accuracy* 

All students shall demonstrate the ability 
to sell baked goods to the high school 
students as evaluated by teacher obser- 
vation of students techniques* 

All students shall convert standard 
recipes with 100% accuracy to yield 
the amounts desired for quantity baking 
as measured by teacher made tests* 

Vil students shall learn exact per unit 
cost of baked items served in food service 
establishmentB as measured by sales 
ichlaved In st ident run operations* 

All students shall obtain a basic idea of 
stockroom control as measured by teacher 
evaluation of student performance in 
stockroom activities and 100% accuracy 
sscher made teats* 

hHjL 



The students will 
contact the coun- 
selor for assist- 
ance in establish- 
ing a market for 
baked goods within 
the school* 

The student baking 
project will be ob- 
served and super- 
vised to Inst; re 
successful operation 
within the school 
plant* 



Books 



All Sorts of 

Sandwiches 

The Story of 

Packaging 

How to Master the 

Tools of Your Trade- 

The French Knife 



The Professional 
Chef 

Sandwich Favorites 
Bakers Manual for 



MATH (CONT*) 



Quantity Baking 
The Sunset Cook 
Book of Breads 
Baking In the 
School Lunch Prograci 
Elementary Baking- 
Text and Student 
Workbook 

Fllmstrips 

Sandwiches Please 
Biscuit Bakin & 
Muffin Mtxen 
Breads You Bake 
With Yeast 

Films 

Bread and Dinner 
Rolls 

Skill Counts at the 
Sandwich Counter 

Menu Masterpieces 
Meal Planning and 
Service 

Regturant Menu 
Planning ~ 



All students shall identify the cost of 
preparation of sandvlchaa to Include tlme» 
materials » and waste as evaluated by teacher 
made testa requiring 100% accuracy and 
teacher audits of service in multl-purposa 
room^ 
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KOKS SOONOMICS-FOOO SEKVICS 



ENGLISH 



lb» student will deaonstxat* techniques 

in the pxop&ration of raw fruits and 
vegetables as Measured by visual looogni- 
tion« \ 

The student will eorxe&tly tise anti** 
oxidants to preserve color and nutritional 
content of fresh fruits and vegetables as 
Measured by visual recognition* 

The student shall demonstrate skill in 
seasoning vegetables and fruits with spices, 
herbs and sauces as evaluated by tasting. 

The student will demonstrate tl^ ability 
to prapara salads including uncooked fruits 
and vsgetables and gelatin as measured 
on a teacher-aade test. 

The students will demonstrate oomdct 
storage for salads and salad dressin^^ as 
measured by a ?cor9 of 95^ on a teacher- 
made test. 

The students will demonstrate effective 
salad and gamiish anrangersnt as measured 
by a visual appeal poll* 

The students will demonstrate the skiH 
in making salad dressings and their use 
with various types of salads as measiu?»i 
by a score of 80^ on a teacher-made test* 



The student win identixy available 

market forms of fruits and vegetables 
as evaluated by 100^ aocuracy of 
visual recognition. 

The student will learn the vocabulary 
of xinoooked fruits, vegetables and 
gelatins including names, spices, , 
preservatives, tools for preparation, 
prepared forss, and trade names and 
sises as measured by 75^ accuracy on 
visual and written tests prepared 
by both the team and the industry* 

The student will demonstrate the re- 
lationship of form and color to pleas- 
ant service as measured by conformity 
to preplanned and pictured menus* 

The student will be able to list the 
3 basic types of salad dressings and 
their complimentary salads with 7^ 
accuracy. 
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m con AVJuiAiu 



COUNSELOR 



RESOURCES 



,A btisdentfi shall diff e^e-r^tidxe between 
the osttr of fruits and vegetables as re- 
lated tc unit 'r-yt ci &€dd:riai prod-iiCisi 
and matk&t tluctuAtloa to be meti§uc&d 
by s'^.-c^n: evaluation by teacher obser- 
vation aid ttachet made ests X'u^u^ring 
5% ac aaEa:-y 

\lI at^denife shaXl dif f eEer.:!^^^:^ between the 
coAt of frozen^ tk-esh? c^^.^^d^ powde^ced 
Juiced and purt^d frv^ltB s^b ?e:«^;ii 10 
-«coixcmi> cf ser-^ed pc^itioi. tc be measured by 
ai.ura:y v eachex maia^ cests. 

Ail Students 'ihall correctly lii^v^tity cne 
amount cf editable p:,i:tov. as jc^Lancd 
vo as purchas!id a^mour^t ae aeaa^irec D) 
^',^.aer:t pert cinia,-iC€ : :iear.ing a:^d pating 
:ruiis nd vegetables and scaadaicciiied 
yield!5 expected £rcm such pioiuctii. 

All studesits €il'd l cbB€ tvQ ;orrecr a cock- 
room techniques ior receiving and dls- 
f.ributmg fresh frutta and vegetables tn 
the food service area of Sliverton Union 

igh School as measuxed by s*tudent 
i^eports on obst^rcatior* a^d pep^tuai. inventory. 

All students shall answer que&ticiis related 
10 the pa kaglng and inarketing of freah 
fruits and vegetables for ey^ appeal, 
per pound or ounce cost, and profit marj^ln 
as measured by teacher made tests requiting 
90Z accuracy 

All students shall differentiate between the 
litoring of fresh fruits and vegetables as 
f.cmparcd with spcilage and maricfttability to 
be measured by teacher made tests requiring . 
!00% accuracy. 

Ail students shall identity the costs of 
salad lt^?as to include dressings ^ vegetables, 
fruits, and other Ingredients as evaluated by 
teacher iikjj.e teats rcquliing 100% accutacy. 

All students shall compute liquid nieafure^ 
utilized in riaking salads as evaluaxea by 
teacher observation and ce&cher made 
tests requiring 100% accuracy. 



Concepts involving 
thf preparation of 
uncooked fruits and 
vegetables will be 
coorainated with the 
menus in the school 
lunch program to in- 
volve Che 8tuder.:& 
in quantity frood 
preparation. 

Field 1 iXpB will be 
arranged in- 
vcXvlng a fresh 
produce market and 
a food processing 
piarkt M 



Books 

American Culinary 
Art 

Sunset Salad Book 
Buying, Handling 
and Using Fresh 

Ftuit.& 

Desserts in Color 

f 1 imstrips 

All about Garnishee 
Song of the Salad 
The Secret of 



Sauc€>s with May- 
onnu^ise 

Films 

Of Garnishes and 

Kings 
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HOME SCONOMICS'FCOD SEaVICE ' ■ ' SKGLISH 



The student will demonstrate skill In the 
preparation of quality cooked desserts 
coaaon to the food service industry with 
a score or 90^ as evaluated by standard- 
ized score sheets, success in selling, 
and visual recognition. 

The student will demonstrate skill in 
preparation of frosting, sauces, and 
fillings used in or on desserts scoring 
90^ as measured ty standardised score 
shoets and taste appeal poll. 



All students will recog^ilze (Quality 
of cooked desserts coaaon to the food 
service industries as aeasured by a 
visual test with 90^ accuracy. 

All students will leam the vocabulery 
of various desserts and their uses as 
well as preparation tools and storage 
as measured "by an accuracy of 75SC on 
a teacher made test. 



The student will demonstrate simple 
decorating, garnishing and presentation 
of desserts as measured by a visual 
appeal poll. 



ERIC 
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MATH 



COUNSELOR 



RESOURCES 



All students sh«Ll ccrrectly identify the 
208t of a pOiCtioi of dessert as related to 
ihe total per plate cost measured by lOOX 
accuracy on actual work experience and 
teacher made testing devices ♦ 

All students shall convert standard dessert 
recipes with 10Q\' accuracy to obtain 
:iuantities essential for various sized 
groups of people as measured by teacher 
made testSa 

\11 students shall with 100% accuracy make 
change and compute prices of desserts to 
be sold to the student body as measured 
3y a cash register audit made after each 
day^s business* 

\11 students shall compute net profit from 
operations on dessert sales as measured J)y 
actual costs subtracted from gross sales. 



Orders received 
for student-prepared 
desserts will be re- 
ceived in the coun- 
seling office. 

Assistance given 
in coordinating 
efforts for pre- 
paration and deliv- 
ery of the goods. 

Information will be 
available through 
the counseling of- 
fice regarding types 
of desserts avail- 
able to order 
through the FEAST 
program^ 

Students will be 
counseled on an 
individual basis 
to facilitate per- 
sonal success in 
their participation 
in the FEAST cater- 
ing program. 

Resource persons on 
cake decorating will 
be invited to demon- 
strate commercial 
cake decorating as 
well as basic tech- 
niques to be util- 
ized in the food 
service catering 
program. 



Resource person 
from local bakery 
on cake decorating 

Transparencies 

Cake Selection 

Filmstrips 

Cakes t Beautiful 
Cakes 

Easy as Pie 
Beautiful Cakes 



Books 

Artistic Cake 
Decorating From 
A to Z 

Food Aaditives 
Pies 

Delectable Desserts 
Modern Cake Decor^ 
ating 

Small Bakery Costs 
Measurements/ 
Worksheets 
Baker ' s gfTocolate 
and Coconut Fav- 
orite 
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KOHE ECONWICS-POOD SERVICE 



ENGLISH 



The student will demonstrate a variety 
of cooking techniques applicable to 
conmercial preparation as rated 80^ 
against a standardized check sheet* 

The student will demonstrate the prepara- 
tion of sauces and seasonings commonly 
used with cooked fruits and vegetables rating 
90^ as measured against an evaluation 
standard. 

The student will demonstrate the ability to 
arrange cooked fruits and vegetables in an 
attractive manner as evaluated by a visual 
appeal test. 

The student will be able to store cooked 
fruits and vegetables to insure top quality 
products rated $0^ on an evaluation standard. 



The student will identify the iolation-4 
ship of color to cooking procedure, eye 
appeal, nutritional value of fruits 
and vegetables as measured by a teach- 
er made test with 30^ accuracy. 

The student will learn the vocabulaiy 
of cooked fruits and vegetables includ- 
ing names, spices, preservatives, tools 
for preparation, prepared forms and 
trade names and sizes as measiired by 
75% accuracy on visual and written 
tests prepared by both the team and 
the industry. 



I 
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MATH 



COUNSELOR 



RESOURCES 



All students shall determine percent o£ 
lots obtained from fruits and vegetables 
as purchased and the editable portion as 
measured by actual cost, weight as 
piSstMiA and weight of editable portion 
with lOOS accuracy on all calculations. 

All students shall compute pet portion 
cost of fruits and vegetables used in all 
banquets and sales as measured by dividing 
total cost by the number of servings 
obtained with lOOZ accuracy on all com- 
putations. 



Concepts involving 
the preparation of 
cooked fruits and 
vegetables will be 
coordinated with the 
menus in the school 
lunch program to in- 
volve the students in 
quantity food pre- 
paration. 

The individual student 
will receive encourage- 
ment to feel suc- 
cessful in his or her 
participation with the 
school lunch menu. 



Books 

Menu Variety with 
Canned Vegetables 
Quantity Recipes 
for Restaurants , 
Fountain and 
Counter 
Canned Foods 
Recipes for Ser- 
ving Fifty 
Ou*ntltY Recipes 
Using Canned Food 
Menu Variety with 
Canned Vegetable 

Filmstrip 

Guide to Vegeta- 
bles 
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HOME ECONOMICS-FOOD SERVICES 



ENGLISH 



The student will deironstrute the ability 
to cook different types < f rice and pastas 
as measured by a score of 90% on a stand- 
ard scale. 

The student will demonstrate the ability 
to »h3ld and transport rice and pastas 
as evaluated by a taste appeal poll» 

The studci^twill demonstsat* the ability to 
utilize pastas and rice in different c^tsh- 
es and will demonstrate the ability to 
interchange the varieties of each to 
produce a quality product as measured by 
a taste appeal poll^ 



All students will identify the various 
cereal grains and their uses with 75% 
accuracy t 

The students will learn the vocabulary 
of rice and pastas well as their 
concomitant utensils as measured by 
a teacher made test with 75% accuracy* 

The students will state the principles 
of holding and transpc rting prepared 
cereal dishes with 80^ accuracy^ 
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MATH 



COUNSSLOR 



RESOURCES 



All students shall differentiate iDe- 
tween the different costs of cereals, 
commonly used in quemtity cooking as 
evaluated by teacher-made tests re- 
quiring 9C^ accuracy. 

All students shall be able to correctly 
compute item costs of pastas, rice, and 
cereals used in quantity cooking as e- 
valuated by teacher-raade tests and prac- 
tical application in everyday work w5th 
all computations accurate. 

All stiidents shall differentiate between 
the edible portion volume and the as 
purchased portion of all cereals, pastas, 
and rice as evaluated by actual test re- 
sult and teacher made tests requiring 
9056 accuracy. 



Concepts involving the 
preparation of rice 
and pasta products 
will be coordinated 
with the meiiUS in the 
school lunch program 
to involve the students 
in quantity food prep- 
eratlon. 



Books 

Great Dishes of 
the World 
Sunpe^ _Casserolo 
Bof 

Th" ' iavor of 

It_-".,_ 

Th- Talisman 
Iti''f an Cook 
Boo' 



The individual student 

will receive encourage- 
ment to feel successful Flli i^ trips 
in his/her participation 
with the school lunch 
program. 



pr. X and Italian 

Sr"' e 



Tric: k s and Treats 
with Macaroni 
Foods 

Films 

Macaroni Menu 
Magic 

Pamphlets 



Holding and Trans- 
portatin^ Cooked 
Rice 

Cycle Menus 



1^1 
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HOME EC(^0HIC3-FO0D SSRVICS 

The stiulents will demonstrate th9 varieties 
of ways eggs and cheese can be prepared 
both SIS a unit and in egg and cheese dishes 
as measured by a score of 90^ on a teacher 
made test. 

The student will be able to list features 
regarding both quality egg and cheese 
dishes scoring 80^ on a teacher made test. 

The student will deaonstr&te the ability to 
store cheese and egg dishes to insure high 
standards of sanitation and safety as 
measured by a core of 90^ on a teacher 
Bsade test. 

The students will demonstrate the ability 
to prepare quality casseroles as rated by 
a taste and vistial appeal poll. 



ENGLISH 

All students will be able to identify 
egg Bize, grade, and freshness by 
scales of rating used by the Oregon 
Poultry Association with 100^ accuracy 
on tests* 

All students will leoxn the vcoabulary 
of eggs and cheese as used in the food 
service industry as well as the utensils 
used especially with these foods with 
an accuracy of 80^ on a teacher aade 
test* 

All students will be able to state the 
principles of egg and cheese cooking 
as measured by industry tests and 
teacher made tests with 80Jf accuracy, , 

All students will be able to demonstrate 
recipe evaluation 3n terms of equipment 
needed, product quality and ease of 
service as measured by 75^ acoiiTRoy 
on teacher made tests* 
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MATH 



COW '".l OR 



All itudents shall dlffarentiate between 
ehe coots of varloui grades of eggs in 
relation to economy and protein content 
as evaluated by laboratory results &nd 
teacher made tests requiring 90% accuracy. 

All students shall (differentiate between 
the different cheesee in relation to itea 
coett portion cost, and total costs as 
evaluated by teacher made testing re- 
quiring 90% accuracy. 

All students shall identify the USDA stan- 
dards required for storage of eggs and 
cheese as evaluated by teacher audits of 
storage area and teacher made tests re- 
quiring 1C0% accuracy. 

All students shall correctly cost the 
ingredients of casseroles as evaluated by 
audita of all itef&j served by the students 
at banquets. 



Concepts involving 
the preparation of 
egg and cheese cook- 
ery will be co- 
ordinated with 
the menus in the 
school lunch program 
to involwthe stur 
dents in quantity 
food preparation. 

Arrange speakers or 
field trips to the 
loca'> cheese and 
egg plants. 



Books 

Grwat Dishes of 
the World 
quantity Cooktry 
Sunset Breakfast 
and Brunches 
Todays Dairy 
Foc^s 

Menus frcxn the 
Institutional 
' Industrial Div- 
ielon of Carnation 
Guide to the Sel- 
ection. Coobipation 
and Cooking of 
Foode Vol I & XX 
This is Your Egg 

Fllmatrips 



E p^s. Cheese. 
Casseroles 



Cheese 



HCME BCONOHICS-FX)OD SERVICE 



ENGLISH 



The student will demonstrate the ability 
to select and prepare a giv-en cut of meat 
according to produce a hl^h qtuallty 
product as measurei by a score of 30^ on 
a teacher laade score sheet. 

The students will demonstrate and list 
vurloiis methods of tonderiz'.ing meat and 
list as to positive and negative factors 
of each as measured on a score of 80^ on 
a teacher made test and on a taste panel* 

•Rie students will be able to explain how 
the cooking of meat can change flavor, 
color, texture and destroy bacteria as 
measured by a" score of B0% on a teacher 
made test. 

The student will demonstrate meat garnishes, 
spices and flavorings as measured by a 
score of 95?^ on a teacher evaluation. 

The student wlU demonstrate ability to 
prepare meats other than tiiose in the 
fresh form as measured by a taste and 
visual appeal poll. 

^e student will demonstrate the ability 
to utilise left-over meat to insure 
cost control as measured by a score of 
85^ on a teacher made examination, 
by actual laboratory utilization, and 
as reported by the business math account. 

The student will utilize meat extr&ats, 
meat au jus, meat trimmings in the prep- 
aration of broths, gravies, ard soups as 
measured by a score of 90^ on a teacher 
made checklist and by taste and visual 
appeal. 

The student will demonstrate the ability 
to construct a variety of main dish salads 
measured by a score of 90% as evaluated 
by a teacher-made test and visual appeal. 



All students will be able to Identify 
various whole and retail cuts of beef, 
veal, lamb and pork with 75^ aocuzaoy 
on Industry check lists and teacher 
made tests. 

All students will learn the vocabulary 
of meats, its utensils, grades and in- 
spection terms, as well as soups and 
gravies with 755^ accuracy on a teacher 
made test. 

All students will be able to state the 
changes in meats caused by temperature 
and age with 75% accuracy on teacher 
made tests. 

All students will be able to identify 
meat garnishes, spices and flavorings 
as measured by a cheoklist. 

All students wiU be able to identify 
various forms of meat availability with 
100^ accuracy on a teacher made test. 

All students wHl be able to Identify 
means of disposing of over-production 
in a profitable manner as measured by 
a teacher made test with 75% accuracy. 

All students will design main dish 
s&lad plates that have color, shape, 
texture and balanced diet as evaluated 
by a checklist and consiuier poll. . 
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MATH 



COUNSELOR 



RESOURCES 



Ml students shall dif f srentiats bttwsea 
the grsd!*3 of meat and the market costs 
both wholesale and retail as evaluated 
by teacher oade testb requiring 90% 
accuracy and actual buying of meats ev- 
aluated by teacher audits. 

All students shall Identify the costs of 
meats, portion costs, and the differences 
between these costs as evaluated by 
teacher audit of purchse requltlons and 

portion costs 

All students shall Identify the amount of 
loss In meats between as purchased quan- 
tity and edible portion amounts as 
evaluated by teacher observation of 
laboratory work and weighing of meats 
before and aCter preparation. 

All students shall calculate the price 
to be charged a custt^aer to Insure 
obtslning a profit from operations 
to include meat costs, salaries, and 
overhead expenses as evaluated by 
teacher made tests requiring lOOS 
accuracy end teacher audits of served 
items. 

All students shall correctly identify 
costs of meat substitutes, sandwich meats, 
and quantity purchase of meat as ev- 
aluated by teacher made tests requiring 
lOOZ acc:iracy. 

All students shall correctly cost soups 
and gravies as evaluated by tsscher made 
tasts requiring 901 a- uracy. 

All students shall identify the economy 
of using leftover meats for sand- 
wiches as e^^aluated by l.iboratory 
results and teacher made tests requiring 
IOCS accuracy 

All students shall differentiate between 
costs of canned, frosen, and kitchen 
prepsL*^ ioups as evaluated by teacher 
made tests requiring 90% accuracy. 

All studenis shall make an item analysis 
of all menus served by the FEAST pro- 
graoi as evaluated by teacher workaheets 
iritb coaputatlons jrequiring lOOZ accuracy 
and taste appoal polls. 



Assist students in 
establishing banquet 
service, faculty 
luncheons and other 
food catering 
services incor- 
porating principles 
of meat cookery. 

Arrange for field 
trips to a meat auc- 
tion and meat cutting 
plant to observe 
coQSBercial meat 
handling. 



Books 

Basic Meat Cook- 
ery 

Meat Identificatio n 
Kit 

The Art of 

Carving 

The Complete 

Soup Cookbook 

The Meat Handbook 

Sunset Barbeque 

Cookbook 

The Sunset Ground 
Beef Cook Book 
A Guide to Spices 
Food Service 
Seasoning Guide 

f ilmstrips 

How to Buy Meat 
I. XI. Ill 
How to Cook 
Meat by Dry 
Heat 

How to Cook 
Meat by Moist 
Heat 



MATH (cont.) 

All students ehall make a cost analysis 
of all items on each menu served by tb« 
FEAST progrstt as evaluated by check- 
sheets with computations requiring lOOX 
accuracy* 
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ilESI GOPy AVAilABlE 

HOME SC^fOHXOS-POOD SERVIGS HMCII8H 



The student will demonstr&te the boning of 
poultry ae Beaevm^d on & teacher^Kade 
written and visual examination. 

The student will deaonstrate skill in 
proper defrosting of poultry as evaluated 
by an exaoination based on quality and by 
a score of 100^ on a teaoher-aade test. 

The student will denonstrate ttw ability 
to prepare poultry in a variety of vaors 
as aeasuxed by a score of 90^ on a 
teaoher~Bade test, against standard lists 
and against a taste appeal poll* 

The student will demonstrate the use of 
variotis grades and ages of poultry in 
appropriate dishes as evaluated by a taste 
appeed poll. 

The student will denonstrate skill in 
utilizing different parts of poultry in 
the Baking of soups, casseroles , and sain 
dish salads as measured by a score of 90^ 
on a teacher-made test* 



All stt^ients will be able to determine 
quality poultry according to an in- 
dustry checklist. 

All students will leaxn the vocabulary 
of poultry, preparation, utensils and 
soups with 75$ accuracy on a teacher 
made test. 

All students will be able to state the 
grades of poultry according to USDA 
standards with 100^ accuracy on their 
tests. 
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MATH 



COimSELOR 



RSSQURCSBS 



All students shall differentiate l)etween 
tT99b and frozen poultry costs as eval- 
uated ly teacher-made tests requiring 
90^ accuracy. 

All students shall Identify the per 
cent of Haste "between as purchased an? 
editable portion amounts of poultry as' 
evaluated hy statistical data audited by 
the teacher. 

All students shall compute the retail 
price of a serving of poultry to Insure 
a profit from opeiratlons as evaluated 
by a financial statement audit of each 
meal prepared and teacher-made tests re- 
quiring lOOjS accuracy In computations. 

All students shall compute temperature 
control of ovens and moisture loss com- 
paxisor. of poultry as evaluated by weigh- 
ing poultry as purchased, and editable 
portion. 

All students shall differentiate between 
portion costs of dlffaren+ sized poultry 
as evaluated by teacher-icade tests re- 
quiring lOQ^ acc\iracy on all opnputatlons, 



Assist stxidents as- Books 
tablishing banquet ser- 
vice » faculty Ijncheons, 
and other catering ser- 
vices incorporating 
principles of poultry 
cookery. 



Sunset Cook 
Book of Chicken 
and Turkey 
Sunset Cooks 
Books of Souye 
and Stews 
Make Mine 
Turkey 



Films 

The Wonderful 
World of 
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HOMB ICOHOKICS-POCa) atBVISi 

TlM ttiMlMit vlll dMdnstxftt* th« ability to 
9X*pt2« quality fish aad abalif lab as usad 
Im eoaasrelal JTood astabllsbaaats aa aaas- 
ttxai by a scoxa of 90^ In a Uaohar aadt 
tSLt SBd lay a taate appaal poll, 

Tha atttlants vlU daaonstzate skill In tba 
ataxage of flab baf oxa and aftar cooking to 
iaauxa quality aa sftaauxad by a scora of 
9fj( «n a atandaxd chaokliat* 

Tha atudant will deaonatxata skill In pza- 
paxlag f lab soupa and chavdaza as avaluatad 
\f a taate appaal poll. 



AU atudaata vill idaatify tte tmiisaa 
kisda of fish aad shall firii aaaVla la 
ths f aad sarvioa ladustzj ^th 739^ 
aoouzaoy. 

All studaata will laan tha voaabolazgr 
of fish, sauoas and soups aa mU aa 
utanslls for pzapazatien as asaaussd 
by aecuzaey on taaohar aaia tasts* 

All studaata vlll idantify tha qv^^or 
of flab aad ahallf isb with visual 
axaainatloa as aaaauzad by a eh»okliat 
and coapaidsoa taat* 
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MATH 



COUNSELOR 



RESOURCES 



All etudaatt tbAll correctly Identify the 
beet etorag* methods £or £ieh ee eval- 
uated by teacher audits and teacher 
aade tests requiring lOOZ accuracy. 

All students shall differentiate between 
costs o£ fresh, frosen, and canned fish 
portion control, and profit aargin as 
evaluated by teacher aade tests requiring 
IOCS accuracy on computations. 

All students shall make an item cost 
analysis of all fish products used in 
any FEAST project with lOOZ accuracy as 
evaluated by teacher audits. 

All students shall compute the difference 
between as purchased and edible portion 
amounts of fish as evfiludted by teacher 
aade tests requiring lOOZ accuracy and 
laboratory results. 



Assist students in c 
tablisblag banquet 
sorvice» faculty 
luncheons &nd other 
catering services 
incorporating priOf- 
ciples c>f fish cook- 
ery. 



Books 

Shrimp Cookery 
Sunset Seafood 
Cookbook 
Lets Cook Fish 
Complete Guide 
to Fish Cookery 

FilXBS 

How to Filet Fish 



I 
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HOME ECONOMICS-FOOD SERVICB '"imfliii: ENGLISH 



The students will demonstrate the ability 
to prepare and serve "both commerlcal and 
self -prepared deserts as evaluated l?y r 
visual and taste appesd poll. 

The student wj.ll demonstrate the ability 
to use frozen desserts in a salad » a 
fruit plate and a dessert as mea- 
sured by a score of 8t% on a teacher - 
raade test. 

The student will demonstrate the skill 
involved in serving exact portions of 
frozen desserts as evaluated by busi- 
ness math reports. 

The student wiU demonstrate the ability 
to garnish frozen dessert as evaluated 
by a visual ajpeal poll. 



AH students will identify the health s\ - 
daxds for frozen desserts as demanded by *h 
food services industry as measured by an 
IMustry checklist. 

All students will identify the uses of fx b 
desserts and the means of making then api a 
to the eye for sales purposes as measured * 
teacher-made tests, consumer polls and 
sales records. 

All students will learn the vocabulary 
of frozen desserts and the preparation 
and service utensils as measured by 
7536 accuracy on a teacher-made test. 



r \ 



MATH 



COUtlSSLOlt 



RBSOURCES 



All ttudwits shall idtntify th« correct 
ptocttdtttM £or storav* and iisulng of 
frosfta dtiserts •« «vftlu«e*d by t«aehttr 
Audit* of ref rig*ratloa units and tMcher 
mmim t«»tt rsqulring lOOX accuracy on eoir- 

All atudanta shall diffara&tiata batwata 
costs of frozan dastiarta taada of tha 
various Ingrediants to ascartaia tha 
Bost profitable desserts as evaluated by 
teacher aade tests requiring lOOX accuracy* 

All students shall nake a tiam study of 
preparation of fro ten desserts as eval- 
uated by teacV.er obaervation. 

All students itiall deteraine otarket price 
and retail selling price of f rosen desserts 
as evaluated by teacher nade tests re- 
quiring lOOX acruracy. 



Concepts involving 
the preparation 
of frozen desserts 
will be coordinated 
with the menus 
in the school lunch 
prograa as well as 
banquet and cater- 
ing services to 
involve the students 
in quantity food 
preparation. 

Coordinate pre- 
paration of Baits* 
shakes and ain- 
ilar beveragos 
through t^^e snack 
bar in the school 
lunch program as 
a learning ex- 
perience for FEAST 
students. 



Books 

Facts about Ice 
Creaai in Quantity. 
Food Service 
How to sell more 
Ice Cream 

How to prepare and 
Serve Ice Cream 
FavorifB 

Hationai Aasociation 
Frosen Food 
Packers 

Five Steps to tha 
Sanitary Quality 
of Frosen Foods 
More than lust Luck 
Wonderland of Frosen 
Foods 

Frosen Food Pack 
Statistics 
Facts About Food 
Freesing 

FilBstrips 

Desserts in Color 
From the Ice Age to 
the Frosen Food 
Age 
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SECTION FOUR ' 



GENERAL OBJECTIVES: 

Thtt studtatt vill btt ablt to apply for • job In tho food ••rvlot 
industry rocofnlsins tho opportunitios* logal Mp«et«» poraonal 
qunlifle«tlon« and Intorparisaal rtUtlonahips naeoMary to 
function proparly la aueh a job aa avaiuatad by thalr Inattuetora. 



SUBOBJBCTXVSS: 

1. Tha atudant will ba abla to uaa apaaeb and wvltean aklUa 
in applying for a job » aa avaluatad by thalr Inatruetora. 

2. Tha atudanta will ba abla to uaa raaaareh akllU in da^ar* 
alnlns job opportunltlaa, aqulpaaat funet;lona» coat and av4ll- 
ahlllty» aa avaluatad by thalr Inatruetora. 

3. Tha atudanta will ba abla to Idantlfy and uaa bualnaaa and 
lagal aapaeta, Intaraparaonal and paraonal quail tlaa* naadad 
to kaap a job and aaka tha noat of thalr paraonal abllltlaa aa 
avaluatad by thalr inatruetora and follow-up atudlaa. 
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HOHS BCWOMICa^POOD SSRVICiS SNQLI9H 



The student i^lll doaonstrate skills in 
pzvpariAg 85^ of all foods covozvd during 
the cojzse of tho food pzoparation unit 
as evaluated by perforaanes in bsBq,ust 
pxttparation and servictt. 

The students ttUl prepare and serve 
lunches to the faculty as well as assist 
the kitchen in part or in whole in prepar- 
ing foods for the cafeteria as evaluated 
by a student taste and visual appeal poll. 

The student will demonstrate skill in 
preparation and packaging of special 
ordsr baked goods upon order as evaluated 
by a volume study reported by the business-*- 
math team. 

The student will demonstrate skill in 
preparing breakfast and lunch items rsquet^t- 
ed by students and faculty as evaluated by 
volume produced and sold* 



All students will make a list of the 
possible areas of employment and their 
requirements in education, training, 
personal attire and interpersonal 
relationships as measured by a eheeklistt 

All students will make job applications 
on paper and in person as measured by 
a checklist* 

All students will be able to state 
the legal aspects of the food service 
Industry in both preparation and 
employment am aeasured by 75ft accuracy 
on a teaoherxmade test. 
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KST ton HVHIUIU 

MATH 

students shall Idsntify 
•A. puiTOSS of pay2X)ll rsc- 
n s and financial rsooxds 
IS evaluated by teacher^aade 
^8t8 zequlrlng 100% aocuxacy* 

U students shall match the 
laioes and tens of local, 
state and federal taxes ra- 
U ed to the food service 
Ir ustry as evaluated by a 
teacher-nade test requiring 
K"^' accuracy, 

U.1 students shall identify 
thA local, state p<ul federal 
rc ulatlons of ZGod hiondling 
UL evaluated by a teacher- 
lade test requiring '^5% 
u u£acy« 

ill studtntf ihaU a 
pr^tr 3«Ut«d to ih« types of 
t^ inosa o«nez«hlp ae oval^ 
iaxed by tht teachert 

,^ ttudtnta shall Idertify 
p.. logal atpeott of employ- 
kont mud oposatlon of food 
|m yi09 ••tabllshJiento as 

luatod by a teaoher-sade 
'smt zequlrlng 85^ aoouxaoyt 



COUN3EL0R 

Local food service operators 
will be informed as to the 
function of the FSAST pro- 
gram in training students 
and enoouzaged to assist 
with employment and train- 
ing ot these students 
whenever possible. 

F0II0W-U7 idles of all 
students ,1 be processed 
to determine the value of 
FSAST both occupatlonally 
and personally to strength- 
en and revise the existing 
program* 

The student will be en- 
couraged to utilize the 
servio«9 of the counselor 
to dotomlRo and ixpsovt 
hi» f uploya^lllty in 
food Mrviot oooupatlontt 



Books 

Blueprin ts for Res- 
taurant Suoeess 
Bxiainess Stiouette 

Handbook 
Sxpenae and Payroll 

Piotionary 
Food Service in 

Industry and 

Institutions 
Food Service to 

Institutions 
The Pun House 
Motel Planning and 

Business Management 
Food Servioe Occupa- 
tional cluster Guide 
Food Service Employee 
Professional Hestaur- 



arantwid. 
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Exploring Your Future 
i£ Hotel! and Bestattr^ 
anta 

How to Operate a Restaur - 
ant 

Personnel Management in 
Hotels and Restaurants 
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FSA3T Reeottrce lAat 

VI9UAI. AIDS - PimSTRIPS 
ALL ABOUT GABNISHBS 

Bkoo Hoiuiow&rea Co, , Produced by Douglas Plln Inauotrlts, Chicago, Illinois, 
IHB ANGRY FLAMB 

Kation&X Bsstauzant AssoclAtion, 1530 North LalCQshoxo Drive , Chioa^o, Illinois* . 
SSAUTIFUL GAKBS 

General Hills, Incorporated , 9200 Vayzata Boulevard, Minneapolis, Mi^eso'^. 

BiSST FOOD IN TOVN 

California Health Department, 2151 Berkley Vay, Berkley, California 

BISCUIT BAKIK* AND HUFFIN MIXIN' 

Self -Rising Flour and Com Meal Prograa, Inc., Roon I509, Jackson-Franklin 
Building, Chicago 6, Illinois. 

BBSAOS YOU BAKE WITH fSAST 

General Mills, Incorporated, 9200 Vayzata Boulevard, Minneapolis, Minnesota. , 

CAN OI^NSR EASY MEALS 

Martha Logan, Swift and Coapany, Box O902I, Chicago, Illinois 60609. 



Kraft Foods, National Dadry Products Corporation. 
COFfSB PI£ASS 

Pan-Aserican Coffee Bureau, Teachers Library, Inc. 196I. 
CONSUMER IN THE MARKET PUCE And 

DESSERTS IN COLOR, National Assoc, Of Frozen Packers, 919 18th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006, 

1HB DIARY OF LADY LUCK 

Douglas Chapaan, Fol Plaza Suite 801, San Francisco, California. 

EASY AS PIS 

General Mills, Incorporated, 9200 Vayzata Boulevard, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
DISHING UP SAFELY 

Camatiion Coapany General Office, OaiDation Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 9OO36. 



FRIED FOODS FOR MENU MAGIC and 

FROM THE ICE AGE TO THE FROZEN FOOD AGE, National Association of Frozen Packers, 
919 18th St., N.V., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

GUIOB TO CHEESE 

Kraft Fbods, National Dairy Products Corporation. 

GUmS TO MEAT 

Kraft Foods, National Dairy Products Corporation. 
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gUIDE TO VEGETABIflS 

Laamlng for Living Library, National Dairy Products Corporation, 

HASH SLINGXNC; 'fO FOOD HANDLING 

California Health Department, 2151 Berkley Way, Berkley, California 9'f70l*. 

HOW TO BUY MEAT I, II, III 
Swift and Coiapeuiy, 

HOV TO COOK MEAT BY DRY H&AT and HOV TO COOK M£AT BY MOIST HSAT 
Departoent Hone Sconoalcs, National Livestock and Meat Board* 

nOM TO MAKS CBSAM SAUCS 

National Dairy Council, Chicago, Illinois 6O606 

PASTA AND ITALIAN SAtJGB 

Lowry's Foods, Inc., Box 2572 Terminal Annex, Los Angeles, California 60602, 

SANDWICHES PIEASS 

Wheat Flour Institute, 309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IlllnolB 60602, 

THE SECRET OP SAUCES WITH MAYONNAISE 

Best Foods, 336 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 ^ New York, 

SONG OP THE SALAD 

Home Bcononlcs Department, J, J, Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania,, 
TBA TIMES 

Audio-Visual School Service, 386 Park Avenue South, New York 16, New York, 
TIME FOR TEA 

Tlea Council of USA, Inc., Audio Visual School Service, 120 Fulton Avenue, 
Garden City Park, New York llOtfO. 

TRICKS AND TREATS WITH MACARONI FOODS 

Durum Wheat Institute, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 
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VISUilL AIDS - FIli!3 

BASIC MEAT COOKERY ^ _^ .^^ 

Air Force Fila Library^ 8900 South Broadway, St. Louie, Mlsaourl 63125, 

BBSAD AND PINNER ROLLS 

Air Force Flln Library, 890O South Broadway, St. Loula, Missouri 63125* • 

HOtf TO FILIfiT FISH . „ „ _ 

U. 3. Department of Interior, Bureau of Coaaerclal Flshorlee, 1815 N. F^rt 

Meyer Drive, Arlington, VlrglnU 22209. 

OF GARNISHES AND KINGS 

Pickle Packers Int«»mational, Theodore R. Sllla and Coapany, 395 LiSalle 

Street, Chicago. 

MACARONI MENU MAGIC 

Durum Wheat Institute ^ 309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 60606. 

SKILL COUNTS AT THE SANDWICH COUNTER 

Wheat Flour Institute, 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 6060^*. 

V^iDERFUL WORLD OF FROZEN FOODS 

National Association of Frozen Packers, 919 18th St., N,W. , Washington, D.C, 
20006 



MISCELLANEOUS REgOURCES 

CAKE SEIfiCTION 

(Transparencies^ Proctor and Gamble 

CYCIfi MENUS 

.Rice Council, P. 0. Box 22302, Houston, Texas 77027. 

MEAT USNTIFICATION KIT 

Interstate Printers and Publishers, Incorporated. 

MEWS FROM THE INSTITUTIONAL INDUSTRIAL DIVISION OF CARNATION 

Carnation Company, World Headquarters, 50^5 Wllshlre Boulevard, Los Angeles 
90036. 
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TOT AND HSFSRSNGS MATSHIAL3 



ALL SORTS OF SANDVICHES 

Specialty Pxoduots Division, Hie Dov Choalcal Coapany, Flzst and Vat^r 
Stz«et8r Bay City, Michigan 

BLUSPBINTS FOR BSSTAURAKT SUCCSSJ 

George L. Vansel, Sr. National Restaurant Association. 

AMERICAN CULINARY ART 

August Forstar, National Restaurant Association, $<^*95* 

THE ART OP CARmC 

Editors of House and Garden, 1959» $3* 95* 

ARTISTIC CA^ ISCORATING FROM A TO Z 

Joan J. Zenker, National Restaurant Association, $10.00. 

RAKER'S CHOCOUTS AND COCONUT FAVORITES 

General Foods Corporation, Box I393, Kankakee, Illinois 60901. 

BAKERS MANUAL FOR QUANTITY BAKING AND PASTRY MAIONG 

Joseph Anendaola, National Restaurant Association, $7.00. 

BAKING IN THE SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 

State Departsent of Public Instruction, Salt Lake City, Utah I962. 

BANQUET VAITEB33 TRAINING MANUAL 

Neaorlal Union Dining Service, Oregon State Uhlverslty 1969. 

BE OUR GUEST 

Ai&erloan Hotel and Motel Association, 221 V. 57th St. New York. 

BUSINESS STIQUST1S HANDBOOK 

National Restaurant Association, I965, $6.95. 

3UYING, HANDLING AND USING FRESH FRUITS 

National Restaurant Association $1.00. 

BUYING HANDLING AND USING FBSSH VBGETABIfiS 
National Restauxant Association $1.00 

CAMP F^ING WITH PAPER SERVICE 

Paper Cup and Container Institute, Inc., 250 Paxfc Avenue, Nev York 10017. 

CANNED FOODS RBCIPBS FOR SERVING FIFTY 

Hoae Econoaics Dspartaent, National Canners Association, Vashlngton, D. 0. 

GARB5R TRAINING IN HOTEL AND RESTAURANT QFBRATIQN AT OITY OOIWB OF SAN FfUNOISOO 
Hotel and Restaurant Department, City College of San F^eiseo, 50 Phelan 
Avenue, San Francisco, Calif oznla $2.00« 

THE COMPISIS SOUP COOKBOOK 

National Bestauiant Association, I969, $6.95. 

ntlfiCTABIS DBSSERTS 

Varvsn B* Crane, National Restaurant Association $3,95. 



O IXSSBRTS IN COLOR 
ERLC General Foods Kitchens 



EISMBNTABY BAKUfG-lSST AMD STUIENT VOBKBOOK 

Wllllaa J. Sultan, McGraw HIU Coapany, 8171 Redwood Highway, Novato, Calif. 

SNCYCLQFBDIA OF VIMS 

Frank Schooniaalcer, Educational Materials Center, National Restaurant Assoc. 

5SSSNTIAIS OF GOOD TABIB SBRVXCB 

School of Hotel Administration, Cornell University, Ithlca, New York, 1966. 

BXPLORIN 1 YOUR FUTUIS IN H0TBI3 AND fiESTAUBANTS 

Sextant Series, AlP Pumcatlons, Inc.. Kllwaukcie, Wisconsin, I965t 



FACTS ABOUT ^QGD FHSSZINC 

Electric utility Coapany 



FIVE STEPS TO THE SAN::TARY QUALITY OF FROZEN F 



THE FUVOR OF ITALY 

The ChaaberlalAB, National Bastaurant Association $5* 95* 



FOOD ADDITIVES 

HanufacturlDg Chssdsts Association, 1825 Connecticut Avenue, N.V., Wash. D.C. 



FOOD 5PR FIFTY ^ ^ 

Fowler and West, John Wiley and Sons, Inc. I96I, $9.95. 

FOOD PURCHASING GUHS FOR GROUP I^EEDING 

Setty Pete2*ln and Beatrice EvEii3, USDA Handbook #28^, June, 1969» Supt. 
of Documents, Wash. D.G.. 

FOOD SERVICE ENFLOYEB 

Taxaa Tfeoh.' University, Dept. of Home Ec. Ed., Lubhock, Texas. 

' FOOD SERVICE INDUSTRY TE\INING PROGRAM AND FACILITIES 

Certrude Baker, U.S. Dept. of Health, Sduc. and Welfare, I96I. 

FOOD SERVICE IN U^USTBY AND INSTITUTIONS 

John W. Stokes, Wa. C. Brown Company, Dubuqus, Iowa I96O. 



FOOD SERVICE IN INSTITUTIONS 
West, Wood, and Harger. 



FOOD SERVICE OCCUPATI(»rAL CLUS1SR GUHS 

Oregon Board of Education, 9kZ Lancaster Drive, NS, Sales, Oregon 1970. 

fOOD SERVICE SEASONING GUIBS 

American Spies Association, Empire State Building, New York, New York 10001. 

FROZEN FOOD PACK STATISTICS 
1967. 

GREAT DISHES OF THE WOBU) 

Robert Carrier, National Restaurant Association. 



GROSSMAN'S GUHS TO WIMBS, SPIRITS AND BEERS 

Harold J. Grossaan, National Restaurant Association. 



C^T DISHES OF THE WOBU> 

„ o Hobert Carrier $12,95. . . 
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rss guide: to convsnisncs poods 

ikiltors of Hospitality Magaslne, National Rastaiarant Association $24,95. 



A GUIDE TO SPICES 

The Anerjcan Spice Trade AsSodatlSon, 250 Fifth Avenue ^ New New Yoxk* 

GUIDG TO THE SSI£CTIQ1&» COMBINATION AND COOKING OF FOODS Voluae I, II, 
Carl A* Bletz, National Restaurant i.^doolatlon, I96I, $17*00, 

A HANDBOOK ON QUANTITY FOOD MANAGENSNT 

Burgess Publishing CoBpany* Minneapolis, Hlnn. 1970. 

HOIDING AND TBANSPORTING OOOKSD BIOS 

Council on Hotel, Bestaurant and Institutional Sduoatlon, Rioa Oounell of 
America, P, 0. Box 22802, Houston, Tsxas 77027, 

HOH TO NAS1SR THE TOOLS OF YOUR TRADE - THE FRENCH KNUB 

LeRol f^lsen. Radio City Bookstore, IO9 V. ^th St,, New York I965, $3, 50* 

HOV TO OFBRAIS A REISTAURANT 

Ducas and Idndherg, New York I960, 

HOV TO USE THE UNIFOBM SYSTEM OF ACCOUNTS FDR HOTEia AND B^TAURANTS 
Douglas C. Kelster, National Rsstauxont Assoolatlon, 

IfiSSONS ON MEAT 

National Livestock and Heat Board, 26 South Vabasa, Chicago Illinois $,50 

IfiTS COOK FXSH-COMPIfilS GUIDE TO FISH COOKERY 
U.S. Departaent of Int, 

HATH WORKBOOK FOOD SBRVICB/TQDAY 

H, V, Crawfori, H^ C, McDowell, Medalist Publications Ino,, Institutions 
Magazine, 18OI Pzalre Avenue, Chicago, in, 60616, 

MEAL PLANNING AND SERVICE 

Beth Baukey Mcleon, N,R, A. $6,20, 

MEAT BUYERS GUIDG TO PORTION CONTROL MEAT CUTS 

National Association of Meat purveyors, Suite 620, 29 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, 

MENU PLANNING 

Hone Bcononics, Vlsick, 1967,3241 Suter Avenue, Oakland, Calif osnla 

MENUS FOR ENTERTAINING 

Juliette, Slkon, Elaine Ross $6,95, 

T«S MEAT HANDBOOK 

Albert Leule, NRA, 1967, $12,00, 

MENU MASTERPIECES 
NBA, $5.95 

MENU VARIETY WITH CANNED VEGBTABIES 

30<f7 FlllBore Strseet,aiki Fzaroiseo, Calif oxnla 9^123, 

MODiRN CAKE DECORATING 

Vllton School of Cake Decoration, NRA , $/^95* 
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Wm THAN JUST LUCK 

National Bssuxant Assoolailon. 



NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FSOZEN FOOD PACKSBS 

919 18th Stmt, N.V., Vaahlngton, D.0« 20006. 

fSHSONNSL MANAGEMENT IN HOTELS AMD BSSTAUBANTS 
Donald Lundlwrg , Vs. Bxoim, Dubuqu«» 1955* 



N.B.A. $.50. 

THE PROFESSIONAL CHBF 

Culinary Inst, of Ajaerlca, Instltlons Magaalno, 1801 Pialrle Ave,, 
Chicago, Illinois, $18.50. 

QUANTITY COOKEHY 

Nola Treat and Lenore Richards, $6.95. 

QUANTITY HECUBS TOR RESTAURANTS, FOUNTAIN AND COUNTER 

Nugget Distributor, Inc. , P.O. Box 8309, Stockton, Calif omla 95201. 

QUANTITY RECIPES USING CANNED FOODS 
National Itesturant Association 

HE3TURANT MENU PLANNING 
Ann Hoke , $6.00, 

SANDWICH FAVORITES 

Chef's de Cuisine Assn, of Oallfomla, 607 S. Park View St., Los Angsles, Cal, 
90057, $1.50. 

SHRIMP COOKERY 

1952, N.R,A., $1.25. 

SHALL BAKERY COSTS MEASURSNTNS/VORKSHESTS 

R, E. Bavls, Cllssold Puhllshlng Co., 105 M. Udons, Chicago, Illinois, 6O603, 

THE STORY OF PACKAGING ./ ^ 

Continental Can Co. Inc., ^0 Association fllno, Inc,,.56l Hlllgrave Ave., 

laGrange, Illinois, 

SUNSET BREAKFAST AND BRUNCHES 

Editors of Sunsett Books, 1966. $1.95* 

ft 

SUNSET CASSSROIfi BOOK 

Editors of Sunset Books, N.R. A. , $1.95* 

THE SUNSET BOOK OF BREADS 

Editors of Sunset Books, $1.95* 

THE SUNSET GROUND BEEF COOK BOOK 

Editors of Sunset Books, $1.95» 

SUNSET SALAD BGCK 

Editors of Sunset Books, $1,95* 

SUNSET SEAFOOD COOK BOOK 

Editors of Sunset Magaslne and Sunset Books, 1967» $195* 

O ~S TALIAMAN ITALIAN COOKBOOK 
ERIC Ada 3onl, $3.95. J J J 



Poultry Egg national Bid., 85 Mlchigaoi Ave,, , Chicago, Illtools 60603. 

TODAYS DAIRY POODS ^ ^,,4 4 /Crt/Cntf 

National Daily Council, 111 North Conel Street, Chicago, Illinois 60606. 

TRAINING TOE FOOD SERVICE WORKER_INSTRUCTOR*S GUIDE 

Hospital Research ajid Educational Trust, 840 N. Lake Shire Drive, Chicago, 
minols, $5.00. 

TOE WAITER AND HIS PUBLIC ^ , „ v 

Janet Llflu, Francois Blanc, Louis Sack, Abrens Publishing Co., Inc., New York, 

1959. 
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Reg. order 
No. 



Food Education and Service Training 
Silverton Union High School 
School District UH7J 



197 



To 



Vddrete 



Send two copies of invoice to: 


Deliver the following Supplies to: 


Mr. David Thoapson 




FEAST Storeroon Supervisor 


FEAST team 


Silverton Union High School 


Silverton Union High School 


802 Schlador Street 


802 Schlador Street 


Silverton, Oregon 97381 


Silverton, Ozegon 97381 


Nn, t ftrnrle or Sexirlre — 


Price 




Department . 

Requested by 

Charge to FEAST Student Body Fund 
Dept. Approva l 
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All requisitions must be authorised and 
signed by the lEAST storaoom Supervisor 
befor- purchae is made. 



Approval for Purchase. 
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FEAST Fiald Trip Ftlf 
ibllshment Date 



iTMt - Number of Students 

Time Required 



*po8e of the trip: 



E tluetlon of this field trip and Recommendations s 
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Hesource Request Form 

Date FEAST Title (film, filmstrip, Address Confirmed Returned 

Needed class speaker, etc.) 



WRITINQ 
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Writiag 1 



Qeneral Objectives. 

The student will learn proper aentence and paragraph con- 
struction. They will learn to distinguish between sentence frag- 
oents and complete sentences^ how to write sentences and pra- 
graphs with unity and clarity^ to increase their imagination 
while developing these skills; and to improve their abilities 
in the areas of grammar and spelling* 

Pre-test* See attached 

Specific Objectives. 

!• 90%of the students will write simple sentences and 
paragraphs correctly. 

2« 75%>of the students will learn to recognize and use 
a topic sentence* 

3* TO^of the students will learn to write a unified 
descriptioil of a given item* 

^» ^%ot the students will increase their abilities to 
use their imaginations. 

Evaluation! The student will write a personal expository essay 
on a choice of subjects. 
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COURSE OP STUDY - *RITINa I 451 
I. NAME OF COUHSE: 

* 

Writlmg I 431 
II. COURSE LENGTH: 

oxui seneattr 
III. QENERAL OBJECTIVES: 

A. To assist th» student in reaching a minloal level of basic iritlng skills | 
such as: sentence structure « punctuation, capitalization, and agreeaent. 
B* To enable the student to make effective word choices* 
C* To help the student develop a purposeful structure of sentence and 
paragraph . 

D* To stlnulate the student to think critically. 

£• To awaken the student's awareness of the power of netaphor, style « and 
voice in transmitting images and ideas to a reader* 
IV* OUTLINE OF COURSE AND SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES OF UNITS 
• A. Packages of Mechanical Skills* Students work oa those thmy have not 

yet mastered* ^ 
B* Sensory Language 

1* To illustrate how appeals to senses other than sl^t help make descrip- 
tion vivid* 

Z» To explain a method for organising descriptions* 
3» To analyse and use language appropriate for the creation of sensory 
experiences* 
C* Accurate Reporting 

1^ To distinguish between reporting and interpreting* 

2* To illustrate the reliance on sense data triien importing* 

3* To see the necessity for observing closely when reporting* 
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4. To understand the functions of interpretin*. 

3* 7o help the student order his observations in a manner suitable 

to the situation. 
Varying Sentence Struoture 

1* To gain an awareness of the many possibilities in structuring a 
sentence* 

2. To give students instruction and practice in writing various kinds 
of sentences* 

3* To develop a sense of style, a regognition of how wrltira adapt their 
sentences to their purpose* 

To help students develop a sensitivity to the rhythm in prose, and 
ear for the sound of sentences. 
Controlling Worli Meanings 

1* To distinguish ienotation from connotation* 
2* To demonstrate the powers of each in its realm* 

3* To provide guided exercise in controlling denotation and connotation. 
4, To become aware of the responsibility of the writer to attempt to 

control the meanings of his words* 
Using Simile and Metaphor for Appeal 

1* To become aware of the difference between literal and figurative use 
of language, and to see the ease with which most of us slip into 
figurative speech* 

2* To distinguish between two types of figurative languatte: simile and 
metaphor* 

3* To suggest the instances in which simile and metaphor are appropriate* 
4. To develop criteria for judging the effectiveness of a simile or 
metaphor. ^ , ^ 
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Selecting and Arranging Details 

1* To see the need for a specif ie purpose in writing. 
2* To become aware of the importance of using details* 

To understand which details are relevant to a purpose. ) 
4* To see the importance of arranging selected details for logic and 

for revealing a purpose* 
Concentrating on Paragraph Beginnings 

!• To increase students* kwarenese of the unity of a paragraph* 
2* To understand the importance of introducing a top interestingly and 
effectively* 

3* To see that the compressed statement of the main idea can be effective- 
ly placed — at the beginning, at the end, or within a paragraph* 

4* To imder stand the use of paragraph beginnings in order to introduce 
a new aspect of a larger controlling idea, and thus to connect 
paragraphs* 

Indicating ^ime Sequence 

!• To become aware of time order as a natural way to organize the 

telling of an event* 
2* To relate the total time span of an event to the length of the passage 

intend to write* 

3* To become acquainted with the blocking^ of large and small intervals 
of time in the total event* 

4* To see the importance of keeping the reader aware of tiae relation- 
ships, accomplishing this by specific references to time* 

Using Examples to Illustrate Ideas 

1* ^o see how examples help improve the clear expression of ideas* 
2* To see bow examples help to make ideas more familiar and concrete* 
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3. To realize that examples add interest to writing* 

4. To see how examples improve answers to essay examinations. 

5. To begin fortning the habit of supporting general statements with 
specific details* 

T» DevelopiTig Meaning by Definition 

1. To become familiar with the strategy of a good definition: 

a. alternation between generalizing and specifying, 

b. organization based on describing purpose, parts, and uses. 

c. accurate word choice. 

2. To exerciss these three skills after close observation of a concrete 

object* * * 

5. To see how dsfining can build meaning in a paragraph. 
J. Developing Writing by Classification 

1. To realize the importance of classification in learning to think 

strat^t • 

2. To see that all things and ideas are related— either as members of a 
comaon class or as nonmembers of a class o^i st.. nf classes. 

5. To learn the relative value of objects and ideas by classifying them 

as equivalent Cco-ordinate) or unequal (main-— subordinate) . 
4. To see the value of ordering or organizing objects and ideas by using 
the classification method: sorting and grouping. 
K» Developing Meaning Throu^ Comparison 

1. To achieve greater clarity in writing by making comparisons. 

2. To ^in skill in arousing interest by making interesting comparisons. 

3. To learn to organize writing in a particular way for a particular 
purpose . 

4. To assist in the development of logical thinking. 
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Im Supporting Conclusions With Evidence 

!• To understand the ne^'essity for substantiating conclusions and generali- 
zation. 

2* To be able to reoogneze a conclusion* 
3* To see what constitutes supportive eiidence* *" 
hp. To realize the responsibility for citing the specific context of the 
evidence so that it may be verified by and competent observer* 
M« Developing Ideas By Cause and Effect 

1* To understand the nature of cause-and-effeet relationships* 
2* To see the value of a clearly ordered sequential explsjaation of cause 
and effect* 

3» To becoae aware of the nature of analogy* 

To see the use of conaprason in explaining the unfamiliar* 
N* LlnVils Sentences With Ck>nnector8 

1* To become acquainted with the various ways writers connect idea^ 
within sentences and paragraphs. 

2^ To see how writers achieve smoothne;is and unity in their sentences 
and IMUnigraphs* 

Arriving at the Controlling Idea 

1. To ste the difference between a general topic and a specific topic* 
^. To understand the need for narrowing a topic. 

3. To understand how defiaixsg one's purpose for writing gives ftocua to 
what one writes; to become aware of the use of the thesis statement. 
P* Developing ths Controlling Idea 

1. To understand how the method of organization is determined by the 
writer's puirpose* 

2* To diccuss the organization of a unit model and to determine how the 
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parts of the model are related to each other* 
J. To plan an organizational franielrork for a composition. 
4. To understand that specific details must be supplied for the Adequate 
def elopment of a controlling idea^ 
TEACHING METHODS: 

At the beginning of the semester all of the students take a battery 
of pre-tests to measure their knowledge of mechanical writing skills: 
punctuation, capitalization, agreement, and senterice structure — the minimal 
skills necessary for meaningful written communication of any kind to occur. 
He is then referred to a grammar textbook so that he may learn the skill 
he is Hiking. He is encouraged to seek help from a teacher or student aide 
if he needs it. When he feels he is ready to take the post-test, he does so 
at any time. If he gets 90^ correct responses, he goes on to another mecha- 
nics area or joins the regular class in tb«ir study of the concepts of writing. 
Every effort is made to bring all of the class members up to the i&inimal 
level of mechanical writing skills by the second week of school. The units 
are so structured to that a student may miss one or two units of study 
without jeopardizing his chances Of success in compositioni few of the units 
are heavily dependent on preceeding or succeeding units, especially in the 
early part of the course* Thus, flexibility of student placement and level 
of achievement are possible. 

In general, the teacher introduces each unit in a whole-class presents- 
tion. The writing model is read aloud and discussed thorou^ly so that the 
writing techniques being studied are understood. As soon as the class has 
a basis for attacking the unit skill, a writing laboratory situation is set 
up, each student working individually. The teacher moves around the class, 
helping individual students as they need help* 
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From time to time the class is drawn back into a whole'>group situation* 
The students may write a group composition on the board or volunteer their 
writing practices orally. Writing and revision are conducted at the sane time* 
The students evaluate the group composition to see if it exemplifies the 
technique being studied* 

The last writing exercises are done by the students individually with 
the emphasis placed on the individual's responsibilities as a writer* The 
teacher evaluates the last writing exercise of each unit and solicits opinions 
and comments on the merits of the composition from the students by project- 
ing it from a transparency or passing out dittoed copies to students » 

The role of the teacher is primarily that of a guide, although in 
performing this role he uses many instructional methods t lectxuret discussions 
small groups* overhead transparencies, auid recordings* 
Vn. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS: 

A* Textbooks: Warriner's English Grammar and Composition: Complete Course 

Ginn, WRITING: UNIT-LESSONS IN COMPOSITION, IC. 
B* Dittoed student writing 

C* I^ittoed materials on thesis and theme structure* 

D* Pre-tests, post- tests for the mechanics unit* 

S* Overhead Projector and transparencies (^teacher-made) 
VIII. EVALUATION: 

A* Teacher E\raluation of Student Progress 

Practice exercises are checked to see ""if they are completed j the 
student is given credit for completing them. The final problems or 
assignments of the units are graded by the teacher to see how well they 
complete the objectives stated for each unit* Grading of composition 
is necessarily a subjective thing based on the judgment of the teacheri 
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however, since the writing concepts are broken up into manageable skills, 
the subjective assessment is based on somewhat objective evidence. The 
higher grades— A and B— will be given on the quality of the compositions 
beyond the mere attainment of a stated writing skill. 

B, Student Self-Evaluation 

At the beginning of the course the student is asked to state what 
he hopes to gain from the course. At the end of the course he is asked 
to evaluate his own writing progress to see if he acquired the skills he 
hoped to achieve. To aid him in this task he is given his first and last 
papers for objective evidence. 

C. Teacher Evaluation of the Value of the Course 

At the end of the course the teacher writes an evaluation to deter- 
mine if the stated objectives have been achieved. Objective evidence to 
guide him is the improvement of student compositions. Subjectively, he 
also weighs strdent interest and involvement based on his observations 
of their behavior as they write. 
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APPENDIX 

Anew and unique approach to writing is set forth in Ken Macrorie's 
* Writing to be Read (Hayden Bood Co., I968). General and specific ob- 
jectives become apparent from his book, so it will be unnecessary to go 
into thera* 

The course is different fro« traditionsuL approaches in that it builds 
a^ost entirely on the student s own writing. Every student can b« succes- 
sful because he writes about subjects on iriiich he is an expert— his own 
e3Q>eriences and his oulook» The course also rests solidly on rhetorical 
principles^ an authentic writer, a real subject, a definite audience. 
The student is inclined to write better because he is totally familiar 
with his own world of experience; he will communicate more forcefully 
because he will be writing largely for his peers. 

The teacher s method should be to move the student from success to 
success, from strength to strength (as he acquires these). Free writings 
are used a great deal, especially at the beginning of the course. Aa 
the students develop competence, writing is given more structure. At 
the beginning of the semester the teacher should only call attention to 
strengths. As the semester progresses weaknesses may be corrected by the 
teacher and the students. 

Evaluation is subjective, teachers may chose not to give grades until 
report card time. Evaluation should be directed entirely toward the quality 
of writing, grades are de-emphasized. What is written (content) is more 
important than bow it is written (mechanics). 

Teaching experience with tjiis approach has rev«Aled a renewed interest 
in writing — ^an enjoyment in writing for its own sake, especially with * 
students who haven t enjoyed writing before. 
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COURSE OF STUDY - WRTTIND II, U32 
I. NAME OF COURSE: 

wmijng II, 'U3^ 

Jim LENGTH OF COURSE: 

Writing II, 1*3^ is a one semester elective course, which may 
be used to satisfy the writing requirement of the elective English 
prograa. 
III. GENERAL OBJECTIVES: 

A. To build on the fundamental skills of good writing; effective 

word choice* purposeful structure of paragraph and theme, critical 
thinking, accurate transmission of ddeas to a reader, and aware- 
n<sss of style. 

' B. To d*mlop the essential skills of using language accurately, 

exercising logical reasoning, analytic thinking, and correctness 
of expression* 

C. To guide the student in organizing and developing with clarity 
and economy the various essay types: exposition, narration, 
description, and argumentation. 

D. To convince the student of the importance of reviewing and re- 
vising written material. 

IV. COOTENT OUTLINE AND SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES: 
A* Word Choice 

1. To help students understand that Jargon impedes clarity. 

2. To illustrate the characteristic features of jaigon. 

3^ To illustrate that objectivity need not depend on ornate 
and artificial diction. 
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4. To urge students tp prefer the specific tml ti^Ti'concrete to 
the general and abstract* 
B. Word Sconomy 

!• To show students how to achieve simplicity in their writing 
by (a) eliDinating unnecessary words, (b) selecting the l>«8t 
word or phrase for the purpose, and (c) ti^teaing sentence 
structure » 

2* To illustrate how meaning governs economy* 
C* Sensory Sxperiences 

1. To encourage students to vitalize thdlr writing through 

sensory languag»» 
2* To help students recognlastt the value of dii^ct, economical 

writing* 

\ 5» To illustrate the effectiveness of specific verbs in express- 

ing motion* 
D* Building Sentences Bich in Meaninb 

1* To help students recognize the relationship between sentence 

structure and modification* 
2* To illustrate ways of achieving specificity within the sentence* 
3* To provide the student with ways of enriching the texture and 
meaning* 

I* Compressing and Expanding Information 

1# To help students understand the distinction between compressed 
and expanded statement, particularly in relation to the convey- 
ing of unfamiliar information to the reader* 
F* Bevealing Ideas Throu^ Sxamples 

1* To bring to conscious control the power of examples in clari- 
fying a general statement* 
2* To suggest the application of relation of part to whole* 
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3« To arrange selected examples toward a clinching final emphasis* 
Q« Meaning Through Comparison 

1» To show how ideas are developed by comperison and contrast. 
2, To offer practice in using the techniques of comparison and 
contrast to sharpen meaning. 

H. Paragraph Control 

!• To illustrate that the paragraph is a tool of thou^tj the 
thought controls the shape of the paragraph, 

2. To help students understand that the length and structure of 
paragraphs are influenced by content and audience. 

3, To show how paragraphs within a larger unit are related: a 
paragraph should be related through transition and should 
have a clearly defined function with the whole. 

I. Meaning Through Transition 

1. To help students understand that coherence is achieved through 
ixatural transitional and linking elements for unity and smooth 
reading. 

2. To help the student consciously use these transitional elements 
in his own writing. 

J", Organizing Coherent Paragraphs 

1. To help students understand that coherence within a paragraph 

depends on chronological, spatial, or logical relationships. 
2* To illustrate techniques used in creating consistent chrono- 
logical, spatial, and logical orders. 
K. Parallelism 

1. To help students recognize the various forms of parallel 
structure. 
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2* To help students sse ths relationship between parallel 

strttctnres and co-ordinate ideas* 
3* To illustirate the effective use of parallelistt for eoqphaikis* 
km To etaphasize the importance of varying parallel structure* 
Defining Abstract Terns 

1* To help the student understand that highly abstract words are 
often anblj|uous or vague in meaning and should be clarified 
for the reader* 

2* To illustrate defining by example* 

3* To illustrate defining by category and differenoe* 

k» To illustrate defining by function* 

3* To demonstrate hwo an extended definition is constructed* 
State aiL Issue - Meet Objections 

1* To give students an understanding of the principles of sound 

and fair argument* 
2* To illustrate how to define an issue* 

3* To illYistrate that considering opposing arguments is a necessary 

part of developing a thesis* 
Reason Toward Conclusion 

1* To Illustrate how to vise the argument from analogy* 
2* To illustrate how to argue inductively* 
3* To illustrate bow to argue deductively* 

4* To help studlints understand the interdependence of these three 

forms of argument* 
Combining Essay Types 

1* To make the student aware that the four essay types - narrative « 
description, exposition, and argumentation « do not appear as 
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separate entitles in nonsal writing. 
2* To define persuasion as an element present in all foms of 
writing. 
P* Tone in Description 

1* To help the student recognise tone in writing. 

2. To analyze some of the qualities in writing which produce a 
unified tone. 

3* To enable students to achieve the quality of tone in their 

writing. 
Q. Using Source Materials 

1. To encourage students who use source oaterdala to consider the 

demands of their audiences. 
2» To caution students about their responsibilities to the sources 

they use in composition. 

3. To explore the ways writers organize material from written 
sources to meet a particular purpose. 

V. TEACHING MKEHODS: 

A. Group instruction 

B. Small group individualised work 
VI. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS: 

A. Textr Writing; Unlt"Lessons in Composition (ainnX 3C 
B» Prepared materials - dittoed 
m. EVALUATION: 

A.Evaluation of Students: 

The students learn one skill at a time and hare their papers 
evaluated for their proficiency with the particular skill in each 
unit. This approach to evaluation permits more positive judgment 
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of th« studtnt work by th* teaohtr* It also nakos it possibl* 
to hold tht student responsibl* for malntidning oaeh provlously 
taught skill ao h* procttds throu^ tha units* 

To acquaint students with coaorata sxafflplts of tha standards 
followed in class, soae representatiTe axaflq;>laa of student papers 
will be distributed for eyaluative analysis. This will help then keep 
well in nind the standards by which a paper is Judged* The student 
will be graded according to his nastery of fundamental skills and 
tha various essay types* 
Evaluation of Courses 

The objective neasureiMnts used to evaluate the student aay 
also evidence success of the tdjtial course* In addition to this, 
analysis of the course will cone fron student interest and acti- 
vation* Here a subjective elesent is a pai't of the evaluatioai 
written evaluations of the course by student and teacher will cone 
at the ooispletion of the course* A pre-test attitude questionnaire 
will be returned to the student to be used in writing this evaluation* 
Suggestions by students on how to improve the course will be 
accepted, and they wiU evaluate the course by how well it aeets 
needs and expectations* Correlation between courire c^bjeotives 
and course results will be of prine consideration in evaluation 
of the course* 
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COUBSB OF STUDY— RESEARCH WRITINQ 



I* NAMS OF COUHSSt 
Research Writing 

XI. I£riGD!H OF COURSE 
One Semester 

III. GENERAL OBJECTIVES: 

1. To enable students to research material by going to a Yariety 
of sources. 

2. To aid students in realizing that a well-written research paper 
is organized and derived at by certain logical procedures. 

3. To inform students of the requirements of a well-written paragraph. 
To become aware of the impact that word choice may have. 

5. To provide information and practice in writing bibliographies 
and footnotes. 

6. To understand the importance of accurate, precise, open-minded 
research. 

7. To learn different facets of problem solving and the role this 
plays in writing research papers. 

8. To learn the techniques of note-taking and outlining. 

9. To write a major research paper. 

IV. COURSE OOTLINE AND SPECIFIC OBJECT IVSS 

A. Library Source Materials 

1. To become familiar with specific reference books, the Dewey 
Decimal System, the card catalog, the Reader^s Guide to 
Periodical Literature and Index to books. 

B. Taking Accurate Notes 

1. To learn the differences between paraphrasing, quotations, 
summaries, and commentaries and how eachis used. 
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Z. To learn how to write paraphrases and aummarle8# 
3* To become aware of how to avoid plagiarism* 
Topic Selection— Thesis 

1# To become aware of the necessity in narrowing the thesis. 

2# To learn how to develop a thesis and expand it into an outline* 

Outlining 

1* To gain practice in outlining* 

To write a practical and accurate outline from which a term 

paper can be based* 
3* To develop bibliography note cards based on the outline* 
^« To revise the outline if the need arises* 
Paragraphs 

1* To learn how to use completness^ unity | orderly movement t 

coherence in writing an effective peuragraph* 
2* To gain practice in writing varying styles of paragraphs* 
Word Usage 

1* To learn the differences between connotation and denotation 
and how each may be applied to research writing* 

2* To become aware of the types of words which are accurate and 
appropriate in a term paper and which are not* 

3. To recognize the impact figurative language can have in research 
writing* 

Writing a Minor Research Paper 

1* To concentrate on writing a small research paper with 
the view that efforts will later be enlarged to write a 
more demanding paper* 

2* To give students an opportunity to incorporate information 
given, thus far, in order to formulate a paper* 
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H. Footnotes and Bibliography 

!• To become familiar with rules concerning footnotes and 
bibliographies and to be able to effectively apply rules, 

I. Deliberation — Problem Solving 

1. To become aware of how persuassion, premises, inferences i 
and falacies may affect a research paper • 
J, Writing a Major Research Paper 

1. To effectivaly use all rules, exercises and materials 
introduced in claiss to write a logical, well-developed euxd 
complete research paper. 

2. To effectively incorporate all steps in order to write a 
research paper. 

V. Teaching Methods 

A. Lecture 

B. Research (library work) and writing 

C. Individual Instruction 

D. Exercises 

VI- Instructional Materials 

A. Lecture Notes 

B. Outside text — Guide to Writing Term Papers , Amsco School 
Publications, Inc., New York, N.Y.i 1971 

C. Outside Text — Writing With a Purpose , James M. McCrimmon 

D. Library 
VII. Evaluation 

A* Evaluation of the v'Jourse 

1. By Instructor— At the end of the semester, the instructor 
writfcs an evaluation of the course. Evaluation ia based 
O upon pre- and post-tests based on course content. An exaraina,- 

tion is made to see if objectives are met. Student's 



success in writing the major research paper is a crucial 

factor in determining this course's success. 
2* Pre- and post-course attitude questionaires» 
Evaluation of Students 

1. Evaluation of students is both objective and subjective 
on the part of the instructor. Objective criteria are 
applied to the grading of exercises, assignments , and tests. 
Subjective criteria are applied to such factors as use of 
class time, completness of research for writing paper ^ the 
effectiveness and the total composition of the paper* 
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COOiiSE OF STUDY - CREASflVE HHITING 435 

Free and crftHtlve expressicEB is the supreme ol>jectiT» la this 
couree* Creative Writing le designed to provide a vehicle through 
which studenss can e xycMB iOtou^ta, opinions and iwifies in a 
literary fom tttat is imaginative , yet cfonforainf rules of 
acceptable grasuaar* 

The course requires more encouragement and guidance of the 
teacher than actual instruction. The objective of the teacher will 
be to Inspire students to better and more creative writings As 
such, no basic text will be utilized* Instead, the magazine. 
Literary Cavalcade « will be ordered for the students* 

Literary Cavalcade t will furnish contemporary writings of 
prominent authors throughout the world. It will also give students 
an opportunity to read the creative efforts of their paairs. There 
will always be the possibility that the works of studehts In this" 
class will be submitted to this and/of other publications. 

Poe^ 

Students *ill fxperimert with poetic form. No pattern will 
be followed. The student will be told to follow his own lead in 
everything he writes, particularly poetry. 
The following materials will be utilir^d: 

A. Phonograph records: 

1. Recording of poets reading their works. 

2. More importantly, contemporary or classical music by 
thich students will be motivated to write. 
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1« Students will write a poem In tho style of a poet for 
both satirical and comparatlTe purposes* 

2. Students will avail themselves of the opportunity to 
eoapare and contrast their works with those of other 
youxig wlrtera* 
C* Poet Lecturers 
B. Fisl4 Trips 

2.9 The best use for h.eld trips In conjunction with 

Creative Writing woiCLd be to visit parks | museuas, or 
other nature areas that could provide an atnosphere 
la which the creative writer could finely expitj|id his 
literary talents and visions* 

Short^Storjr 

Students will be encouraged to write stories that reflect on 
the thinking of contenporary young America* As In poetry, construction 
wUl be a matter of Individual oholoe* Intelligibility will 
oVvionsly be a requirement, but topic selection and style will be 
left to the student* Among methods utilized in creating the short 
story will be; 

A* Word Association 

^e students will be given one word and, from that, will be 
asked to write a short story* This method can also be used for poetry. 

Bt The materials listed under poetry can ba utilised as they 
were for the unit en the short story* 

Of prime liportanee here is the student's willingness and 
abit!' defend a point of view* Esaays, in a creative writing 
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course, cannot merely be factual. They ^i»uit reflect an intelligent 
opinion, backed up with sufficient and accurate researoh. For those 
students pursuing the essay form, methods in research will be studied. 

One exercise to be utilized in essay writing will be a form of 
literary role-playing. For example, the student will be told to 
assume the role of a senator, a policeman, a criminal, a protester, 
a soldier, etc., amk write an opinion on a topic form that point 
of view. 

Other Li't^rary^Forms 

* " ™ ^ " « 

The novel and the drama will not be stressed in the course, 
but students desiring either of those forms will not be denied the 
opportunity to use it. 

Guest lecturers will be invited. 

Sources of publications .d.11 b« available to students. 

The quanity of work a stud«nt turns in will be an indication 
of the student's interest and motivation. This will be a basis for 
evaluating the student's interest and the value of the course. 

As a means of evaluating the course, a monthly newsletter- 
type publication will be published by the creative writing classes. 

The most creative efforts will be published. 

An anthology of the year*s writings will be printed at the end 
of the year. The contents of the anthology will be supplied by 
the members of the creative writing classes. 

Each student will be JiiBigned a semester project. It is 
hoped this will be a major effort - - possibly a plot outline 
of a -novel, first chapter of a novel, synopsis ot first act of a 
play, a collection of poetry or short stories. 
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An •xaai&atloa veuld bAVt llttXtt nl«Taae«« ualeaa it w«r« a 
■Att«r of Mslsalae studtnts * or«ailTt tf fort within a spoelfiod 
tlM liBit« This tjpo of oxaMlBAtion is a disttoot possibility* 

Courss tvsXttstion will bs ehlsfly dsttraiasd throug^i pttrsonal 
Mstiogs «ith stads&tii st ths ssd of ths ssnsstsr* Othsr aids 
in sTaluatisg ths oourss «1X1 hs ooorss qnsstionnaiTos that will 
bs distribttttd at ths bsgianiiiB tad ths sadf of ths ssasstsr* 
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REVISED C0U8SE OF STUDY 
JOUHNALISM I, 

I. NAME OF COURSE: 

Journalism I, ^37 
II* LENGTH OF COUBSE: 

One Seoiester 
III, GENERAL OBJECTIVES: 

To develop an understanding of the newspaper - its content and power* 
Student acquisition of the basic skills of journaliam. 
To develop critical thinking. 
IV, CONTENT OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: 



A. 


Introduction to Journalism 


1 week 


B. 


Newspaper content 


1 week 


C. 


Gathering the Aews 


1 week 


D, 


Writing the straight news story 


6 weeks 




Writing news features 


3 weeks 


F* 


Writing editorials 


3 weeks 


G* 


Copyreading and proofreadiiig 


2 weeks 


H. 


Headlines 


1 week 



V. SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES OF MAJOR UNITS 
A* Introduction 

1. Why we study journaliso, and how it relates to various 
occupations and roles in society* 

2. History and development of Joiirnaliso since constitutional 
provision for free press, 

3. The dynamics of present-day journalism* 
B* Newspaper content 

1. Discovering what newspapers offer* 
2* How newspaper)^ serve their readers* 

3* Students learn to distinguish between fact and opinion, 
and to watch for slanted news, aad appeals to e«otions* 
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Gathering the news 
1. Learning what nakea news» 
Zm Practice in the procedures for interviewing* 
D* Writing the straight news story 
I. Writing the lead. 

2* Putting the story together ~ Students practice selection^ 
organization! and methods of quotation* 

Developing a newspaper style — Simple sentence construction) 
Choosing clear and colorful words; Use of style sheets thesaurus | 
Blending of material ^ organization | and style • 

Covering school news — apply techniques learned whild inte^-^iewing, 
reporting speeches t covering assemblies ^ plays musical progamsi etct 
E# Writing xiews features 

1* Finding and writing news features* 
2* Telling your story in the best way possible* 
F* Writing editorials 

1* Study of the different kinds of elitori&ls. 
2* Writing the editorial* 
G* Copyreading and proofreading 

1* Eliminating editorialising^ evidence of poor taatef or libelous 

statements* 
2* Looking for cleficrity and organization* 
3* Practicing use of proofreading marks* 
H* Headlines 

1* Writing headlines* 
2* Headline styles* 
VI. TEACHING METHODS 

A« Instructor lectures 
B« Group discussions 
C* A6sign<*4 activities in newspapers 
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E* Covering actual school and coBmunity ©vents 
F# Quest editors and Journalists 
G. Periollc evaluations and tests 
VII. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

A* Text (Adams and Stratton, Press ^Time> Prentice-Hall Inc*i 1963) 
B# Daily newspapers 
C« Films as available 
D* Guests editors and journalists 
VIII. EVALUATION 

A. Evalution of the course 

1# By Instructor — At the end of the semester ^ the instructor 
writes an evaluation of the course. He is as honest and 
objective as possible in comparing the success of the course 
with the original objectives. 

2# By students — (See pre-t and post-coxzrse attitude questionnaire) 

B. Evaluation of Students 

^* ' Evaluation of students » for purposes of graging is both objective and 

subjective on the p t of the instructor. Objective criteria are applied 
to the grading of exercises * assignments, and tests* Classroom discussions 
which call for individual contributions help reveal student interest and 
motivatiovtion, and are opento more subjective consideration* 
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BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 



JOURNALISM I 

Students coorpleting the Journalisoi I course will develop the 
foUovlxig strengths t 

ability to consider problems critically but 
constructiyellyi to form intelligent judgments 
about these matters « and to be self-reliant in 
making decisions^ 

discrimination between the important and the 
trlbialt as well as between fact and opinion^ 

increased sensitivity to school and comouxiity 
purposes and problems, and to the needs and 
rights of individuals* 

The method utilised will be of constant comparison of the 
purposes and production techniques of school and daily news- 
papers. 

Students will learn journalism in three stages^ 

(1) brief explanation of topics 

(2) understanding and retention thru immediate 
directed practice 

(5) application of the learned topic to actual 
newspaper production 

Thru specif c assignments « each student will be given 
opportunities to apply his knowledge of basic newswriting 
skills to the production of the school newspaper ♦ 
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COUHSE OF STUDY— RESEARCH WRITING 

I. NAME OF COURSEt 
Research Writing 

II* LENOTH OF COURSE 
One Semester 

III. GENE^iAL objectives: 

1. To enable students to research material by going to a variety 
of sources. 

2. To aid students in realizing that a well-written research paper 
is organized and derived at by certain logical procedures. 

3. To inform students of the requirements of a well-written paragraph. 

4. To become aware of the impact that word choice may have. 

5. To provide information and practice in writing bibliographies 
and footnotes. 

6. To understand the importance of accurate, precise, open-minded 
research. 

7. To learn different facets of problem solving and the role this 
plays in writing research papers. 

8. To learn the techniques of note-taking and outlining. 

9. To write a major research paper. 

IV. course outline and specific objectives 

A. Library Source Materials 

1. To become familiar with specific reference books, the Dewey 
Decimal System, the card catalog, the Reader's Guide to 
Periodical Literature and index to books. 

B. Taking Accurate Notes 

1. To learn the differences between paraphrasing, quotations, 
oummaries, and commentaries and how eachis used. 
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2. To learn how to write paraphrji'^''i»iife s««mirie8. 
5, To become aware of how to avoid plagiarism. 
Topic Selection— Thesis 

1. To become aware of the necessity in narrowing the therfis. 

2. To learn how to develop a thesis and expand it into an outline. 
Outlining 

1, To gain practice in outlining. 

2. To write a practical and accurate outline from which a tern 
paper can be based. 

3» To develop bibliography note cards based on the outline. 

^. To revise the outline if the need arises. 

Paragraphs 

1. To learn how to use completness , unity, orderly movement, 
cohei?r>ce in writing an effective paragraph. 

2. To gain practice in writing varying styles of paragraphs. 
Word Usage 

1. To learn the differences between connotation and denotation 
and how each may be applied to research writing. 

2. To become aware of the types of words which are accurate and 
appropriate in a term paper and which are not. 

3. To recognise the impact figurative language can have in research 

writing. 
Writing a Minor Research Paper 

1. To concentrate on writing a small research paper with 
the view that efforts will later be enlarged to write a 
Bore demanding paper. 

2* To give students an opportunity to incorporate information 

given, thus far, in order to formulate a paper. 
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H. Footnotes and Bibliography 

1* To become familiar with rules concerning footnotes and 
bibliographies and to be able to effectively apply rules. 

I. Deliberation—Problem Solving 

1, To become aware of how persuassion* premises, inferences, 
and falacies may affect a research paper. 
J. Writing a Major Research Paper 

1. To effectively use all rules, exercises and materials 
introduced in class to write a logical, well-developed and 
complete research paper. 

2. To effectively incorporate all steps in order to write a 
research paper. 

V* Teaching Methods 

A. Lecture 

B. Research (library work) and writing 

C. Individual Instruction 

D. Exercises 

VI. Instructional Materials 

A. Lecture Notes 

B. Outside text —Guide to Writing Tei-m Papers , Amsco School 
Publications, Inc., New York, N.Y.t 1971 

C. Outside Text — Writing With a Purpose , James M. McCrimmon 

D. Library 
VII. Evaluation 

A* Evaluation of the Course 

1. By Instructor— At the end of the semester, the instructor 
writes an evaluation of the course. Evaluation is based 
upon pre- and post-tests based on course content. An examina- 
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success in writing the major research paper is a crucial 

factor in determining this course's success. 
2* Pre- and post-course attitude questionaires • 
Evaluation of Students 

1. Evaluation of students is both objective and subjective 
on the part of the instructor. Objective criteria are 
applied to the grading of exercises, assignment?, and tests. 
Subjective criteria aire applied to such factors as use of 
class time» completness of research for writing paper, the 
effectiveness and the total composition of the paper. 
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BESI eon MNUBIE 

CODSSB OF STUDY - HEADING ^^1 « 

I. OBJECTIVES 

Th© Roadlng Laboratory ia a one semester course which seeks to help 
students who are reading below their grade level and it may be repeated 
as hkZ for further help. The freshman whose ability is such that he 
should be capable of Freshman English but whose reading level prevents 
his accowplishing that work is given the chance to opt this course before 
doing his regular work. 

The amphasis of the reading training program is: 

A. To give each student the kind of instruction and experience that is 
naoaaaary for him to become a mature* independent reader and learner. 

B. To provide each student with the kinds cf reading experiences theat 
will aake of him a person who loves to read. 

II. Specific objectives 

A. Study skills— To teach specific techniques in study skills and how to 
implement then in subject studies. 

1. Selection and evaluation 

a* Locate topic sentence 

b. Select the main idea of a paragraph 

c* Select the main idea of a larger selection 

d. Recognize important details 

e. Determine the author's purpose 

f . Develop independent purposes for reading 

g. Determine the accuracy and relevance of information 

2. Organization 

a. Take notes 

b. Determine the relationships between paragraphs 

c. Follow time sequences 
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Outline single paragrahps 
e» Outline chapter 
f • Summarize unite of material 
3» Location of information 
bl. Table of contents 
b» Use of index 
c. Library Card Catalogue 
d* Appendixes 

e. Reader's Guide to Periodicals 
f • Encyclopedias 
g* The Dictionary 
4. Following directions 
a. Oral directions 
b* Written directions 
5# Specialized skills 

a# Read and interpret graphs 
b» Read and interpret tables and charts 
c* Read and interpret maps and diagrams 
d* Read and interpret cartoons 
World Recognition Skills-To be taught in context appropriate to the 
dignity of high school students 
1* Pictorial clues 
2« Context dies 
Phonics clues 

a* To discriminate between long and short rowels 

b* To identify and hear vowels used in combination with letter r* 

c* To recognize and use vowel diagraphs and diphthongs 

d* To hear^ and tiae consonants correctly 

Initial consonants Consonants with more than one sound 

Final consonants Consonant blends 



k. Configuration clues 
a. Sight words 
b* Visual discrimination 

5* Structural analysis 

a* To tsach prefixes, roots, afld suffixes 

b* To syllabicate words using a few simple rules 

c. To identify syllables by auditory discrimination 

6« Dictionary Clues 

a. To know and use the alphabet in sequential order 

b. To use the pronunciation key correctly 

c* To differentiate between the different meanings of one word 
C«c Vocabulary Development 
1. Wide reading 

a. To place student in reading material in which 9?%of the 
words can be pronounced and understood 

b. To develop concepts, to which vocabulary can be tied 
2» Direct approach 

a* Identify affixes and roots with their meanings 

b. Learn specific vocabularies peculiar to subject areas 

student la studying 
c* Study word origins 
3» Indirect approach 

a* Developing concepts and vocabulary throu^ shared experiences 
b» Through the analyzing of figures of speech and descriptive 

literary passages, newspaper articles and any relevant raterial 
D*' Comprehension Skills 

1« Literal comprehension 

a* Determining the right concept for each word of the vocabulary 
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b« Be able to use context clues and come to a reasonable meaning 
of the reading 
2« Critical reading 

a« To be able to read and question 

b« To distinguish between fact and opinion 

c. To evaluate author *s biasv qualifications and pruposes 

d. To assess the ways in which words influence ideas 
5. Interpretive reading 

a# To enjoy wide variety of reading 

b. To be able to live in and through characters 

c. To make inferences 
E# Reading Rate 

1« Hates for different types of reading 
a. Skimming 
b« Scaxming 

c. Technical 

d. Study 

2. Rates are improved b the following techniques 

a. Read in phrases - associative thinking in logical meaning 
pattern 

b. Habits of lip movement, regression* sub^vocalising and all 
waste movements are eliminated 

c. Locating key words and ideas 

♦ 

TECHNIQUES OF INSTRUCTION 

Th« methods and materials used are determined in part by the oonposition of 
the class, the size of the class and the native ability of the students involved. 

Three basic techniques used in the reading improvement classes are the 
Robinson methhod of studying, the directed reading lesson, and the visual, auditory, 
kinesthetic method of learning words. 
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A brief outline of Robinson's SQ3R method of study follows, 
SURVESr: Step !• Surveying the material-- getti^xg a general idea of the 

over-all content of the assigned material by reading 

rapidly the headings, subheadings, topic sentences, 

summary sentences, introduction and summary* 
QUESTION: Step 2, Questioning the material - using the headings to make 

questions for guiding one's own reading. 
BEAD: Step 3. Reading for understanding, guided by the questions 

previously determined in step two. 
RECITE: Step ^. Reciting - testing one's ability to recall information 

from the i^eading by answering his own questions* 
REVIEW: Step 5* Reviewing - testing one's by recalling the main 

ideas obtained from reading and notetaking* 
Th« directed reading lesson is a method of motivating students and providing 
a purpose for reading. It introduces vocabulary study, factual information, and 
practical application of the material under study* The directed reading lesson, 
as outlined by Dr. Ned Marksheffel, proceeds as follows: 
Objectives - determined by material and teacher 

Phase I. The Assignment or Readiness period - The teacher is concerned with 

developing interest and motivation for the material to be read* New 
words are introduced* These are used in sentences , studied from 
structurual point of view* During this period, it is determined 
whether there are new concepts that need to be made clear* Thf last 
step in this phase in that of helping the students set purposes for 
reading by asking them questions before they read - answers to be 
found in the reading. 

phase II* Silent Reading* Assignment (or selected portion of the total 

* 

assignment) is read* 
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Phas9 III. Question auad Discussion Period. Students are questioned on material 
read. The motivation question is asked and in addition questions of 
fact, interence, and vocabu;).ary are asked. 

Phase IV. Bereading (silent or oral). If there are no reasons for rereading, 
this part may be omitted. Disagreement about facts given by the 
author, inaccurate comprehension of author's statements, or any other 
evidence of superficial reading, rereading is then doee» 

Phase V. Special Improvements or Follow Up. During this period the teacher 
develops and assigns activities designed for the ^ticular students 
needs, that were noted during the preceding phases* 
Many students in need of reading improvement are also in need of improving 

their spelling. This method which was developed by Fernald has proven to be a 

very fine remidial technique. The method as given here is the original and used 

with individual students* An adaptation prepared by Dr.Marksheffel is used in 

group spelling lessons. 

The VAKT or visual-auditory-kinesthetie-tactila method of learning words 

and how to spell them is as follows: 



Teaoher 

1. A word that the pupil needs to 
know is given. 

3* Ask the pupil for the meaning 
of the word or lo use it in a 
sentence* 

5* How many parts or syllables do 
you hear in the word 

7. With a Crayola, write the word 
in blackboard script writing on 
4'' X 12'" paper. 

a. Says the word 

b. Says each syllable at the be- 
ginning stroke of each syllable 
as it is written. 



2. The pupil gives the word 



4. Qivea meaning if he knows it 
otherwise teacher tells him. 



6. Pupil responds and verifies 
it with the dictionary. 



8* Pupil watches* 
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c. Dots th© i's and croasds t*a 
from left'to rigjit. 

d. Underlines each syllable from 
left to right, saying each 
syllable as this is done. 

et Says the word. 

8. Demonstrates Tracing Technique 

a* Two fingers in contact with 

writing (index finger and second 
finger, the finsers kept stiff) 

b* Says the word 

c. Says each part without distor- 
tion on the initial storke of 
each syllable as it is traced. 

d« Dot i's and cross t*s from left 
to right 

e. Underline each syllable from 
left to right , saying each 
syllable. 

f. Say word." 

g. Repeat a-f until the pupil ex- 
presses a readiness to try it. 

10. Checks the pupil's tracing 

a. Stops pupil upon error or 
hesitation 

b. Records number of tracings 
c* Commends success 

12. Checks writing 

a. Does not allow erasures 

b. Errors not stressed 

c. Covers incorrect word 

d. Records correct writing (2 successes) 



m cow ww*^ 



9. Pupil traces, following the 
procedure a-f, until he feels 
he can write the word without 
the copy. 



11. Turns paper over and writes 
the word, following steps 
a - e in step 7. 



13. Cliecks word agaMst original. 

a. If correct, writes wprd 
again without copy 

Ik, Teacher checks in 2k hours 
for retention t 
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USE OF CLASSROOM TIME 
After admixilstering a standardized reading teat to all freshmen and new 
students, the tests are corrected and studtnts scoring in the 20th percentile 
or below are invited to come to the Reading Laboratory diring their English 
class period. The test results are discussed in general with the group and 
a general interpretation of these results is given. Students are given the 
opportunity to ask questions and then told that if they irish help with their 
reading skills they may sign up for the class. It is only if they choose to 
do so. Those signing up comprise the reading classes. Classes are held to 
no more than fifteen or sixteen (preferably smaller), because of the nature 
of the work. The more individualized it can be made^ the better the opportunity 
for aid. 

The f?jrat week is spent in organizing classes and explaining the program 
to the students* 

The second week of school is spent in giving word recognition tests and 
individual reading inventories in order that each student *s reading level may 
be determined and further diagnosis made of reading problem. 

Because most students when asked what they consider their reading problem 
to be will say they need to read faster, a number of timed readings with compre- 
hension checks are given. They soon realize that there are other skills needed 
before they can have success with rate and are then more receptive to the idea of 
phonics, vocabulary and the other word recognition skills than they might have 
been at the outset* 

The California Phonics Test for High School and College students is then 
administered* This diagnostic type test proves valid in all respects and indicates 
if a student needs help in phonics and the particular area in phonics the help is 
needed. Instrucrion appropriate to the individual's need is then provided. 
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Class ettssions vary as to utilsatioxi of time but a typical period will 
follow a pattern similar to this: 

Short discussion (5 to 10 niinuti»s) to open class 

Skills/ttchniques explained' 
Directed Reading Lesson or Timed silent reading with Comprehension Check 
Skills txerciajes 

Reading with Controlled Reader, use of Tachistiscope» or reereational 
reading or help with reading content area texts. 

Class sessions may be divided into smaller groups or single individuals 
working in the area they specifically need. 

While A is doing timed/silent reading 
6 is doing skills exercises 

G is doing content area reading or wirking with the controlled 
reader* 



MATERIALS USED IN PROGRAM 

A supply of popular magazines is made available and students are encouraged to 
broaden their horizons 

Two daily newspapers and one weekly newspaper come to the laboratory. These are 
particularly good for critical reading, selecting main ideas* and vocabu- 
lary building. 

A small supply of paperback books is being added to and students are expected to 
read st their reading level, ^hort written records are kept of each 
student ''s reading. Oral discussions are held in which books are discussed. 

Harcourt, Brace, and tfnrld. Adventure Series , is used for Directed Heading Lesson. 

Holt's Impact, T«^> ft Mamit «nd At Your Own Risk., materials of high interest 
to diadvantaged youth and prepared for teaching based on inquiry is 



proving to fill many students' needs. 

id -76- 
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Readers Digest, the educational publication, la of hl^ interest and popular 
reading. An excellent source for developing comprehension skills and 
vocabulary building. 

Scope » a Scholastic Magazine publicationi is another extremely helpful paper 

written at the fifth grade reading level and of hi^ interest material* It 
is prepared with the disadvantaged youth in mind and the one who may be 
developing bad attitudes. It coyers problems of sojiety, literature and 
gramisar as well as possible job opportunities* 

SRA Study Skills workbook is used at the beginning of the year to help the students 
develop the ' -udy skills taught. 



COUHSE OF STUDY - MASS COMMUNICATIONS 

I. NAME OF COUHSE { 

Mass CoDmunications 
II. LENGTH OF COURSE j 

One Sentastar 
III. GENERAL OBJECTIVES: 

Mass Communications will launch an exploration of the varioua com- 
munication media. 

Sevan basic areas of modern conununication will be studied so ae to 
give the student a fundamental and theoretical knowledge of modern mass 
media: Students will learn not only the usefulness of mass media as a 
source for gaining information but will experiment in adapting it to 
personal use as a means of expression and creativity: 

Students will be introduced to philosophical studies of the use and 
misumt of mass media. Both the entertainment and educational values of 
mass media will be stressed, but it is the intention of this course to 
focus on the media as a means to understanding the complexities of 
contemporary civilization. Propaganda and editorial uses of mass media 
will be emphasized. Students will appreciate that the pursuit of plea- 
sure can be satisfied throu^ mass media, but their recognition of 
mass communication as a commentary on life will fulfill a goal of this 
course* 

A society in conflict has produced a yound generation in conflict. 
The role of mass media in such a society will be of main concern in this 
course. Throu^ an in-dipth study of contemporary issues through mass 
media, perhaps the student may develop a clearer self-concept and a 
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type of aspirational training which may result in more meaningful goals. 
If these can be accomplished i perhaps a first step towards revolution 
of today's conflicts can be accomplished* 
IV. TEXT MATERIAL: 

A» Student Weekly ^ student publication of the New York Times * 

Atlantic ma gazine* 
C. Understanding Media : The Extensions of Mfc\n b y Marshall McLunan 

(Ihis text will be utilized by the teacher for prepa a^ion purposes* 
Occasionly it may be used as a source for individual study as-» 
signiMnts*) 
V* UNITS OF STUDY: 

A* Motion Pictiire 
1» Objectives: 

a* Vehicle for story-telling 
b. Documentary purposes 
c* Film making techniques 
2* Activities 

a* Guest lecturers from Portland film studios 
b* Classroom use of films which illustrate the objectives of 
the unit 

c* Field trips to film studios and laboratories 
d* Experiments in film making (While it would be most desirable 
to make a film^ resoiirces will probably be limited* In Its 
place f a series of slides and an accompanying record will 
be produced. The story and script will be written by the 
class*) 
Mass Communications - 2 
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Newspaper 

1. Objectives: 

a. As an expxression of editorial poinion 

b. Control of news 

c« Propaganda techniques (advertising) 
How news is tsade 

e. Priority on news as directed by the front page editor. 

2. Activities 

a. Informal student journal, exclusively for class opinion on 
contemporary issues 

b. Selecting a news event of initial happening and following 
it through by observing the way it is reported by the 
different news media 

c. Field trip to Governor's office 

d. Student Weekly for study on editorial expression and feature 
articles 

c. Philosophy through comic strip 

f. Political cartoons (overhead reproductions of contemporary 
cartoons) 

Magazine 

!• Objectives: 

a* Capsule form of the news 

b» One-sidedness of some magazines for the purpose of expressing 

a specific philosophy 
c» Exploratory activities into magazine comment on mass media 
2. Activities 

a. Montages for the artistically inclined student 

8? 
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b« Observing the new trends m magazine lay-out and advertising 
c# Atlantic 
D» Television 

1. Objectives: 

a* Realization of the reliance upon television by the average 

citizen 
b. Enter tsdnment purposes 
c# Informative purposes 
d# Educational function 
e# Propaganda uses 

f # Programming problems and techniques 
Mass Communication - 3 

2. Activities: 

a. Regular assignment: Laugh-In 

b# Special assignments - television specials 

c« Televising a class program 

1) Preparing a documentary or special 

2) Video-'taping of the program 

£• Radio 

1* Objectives; 

a. Television's older brother 

b# Modern uses for outlets of pufcic opinion 

Cm Jlending of modern music with editorial opinion 

d# Techniques and technicalities of modern redio broadcasting 

2» Activities: 

a« Redio personalities as classroom visitors 
b» Field trips 
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c» Arrangement for taped broadcasts of Silverton High School 
new© that can be used by nearby redio stations 
F» Phono grap>' Recording 
!• Objectives: 

a» Recording history in sound 
b# Expression of mood in music 
c» The protest song 

The propaganda ballad 
2* Activities: 

^* I Can Hear It New series » Edward R* Murrow 
b* Contemporary folk artists 

c# Student composing and recording of songs and/or spoken words 
expressing contemporary thinj^ing and opinion 
Mass Conrnmnicationa - ^ 
0« Social Protest 
1* Objectives: 

a* History and backgrounds of social protest 
b« Onjectivity and honesty in social protist 
Violence vs# non««violence 

1) Passive pesistsmce 

2) Struggles of the minority 

d« Communication in a complex society 
2* Activities:: 

a* Text Material 

1) Materials suggested for this unit: 
5E ^^^^^ Disobedience » Thoreau 

b) Gandhi I Louis Fischer 

c) ^hj We canH Wait ^ Martin Luther Kingt Jr* 

Q hm issuing current controversies 
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c. Selection of a hypothetical object of protest. Reaponsibiiity 
and leadership in planning a protest denionstration* Activity 
will be carried out within the confines of class time and 

the classroom. 

d. Individual protest of an issue through one of the six mass 
media listed above* 

?!• EVALUATIONS 

A* Student Evaluation 

1* Interest in and completion of individual projects 
2« Examinations 
B. Course Evaluation 

!• Individual questionnaire of expectations at the outset of the 
course* 

2^ Opinions on the course expressed through any one format of the 
various media studied in the course. 
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Mass Comrnunications 



General ObjectiYes. 

The student will recognize the impact that mass media 
has on his life by learning to critically examine and analyze 
the newspapers, magazines, television programs, radio programs, 
and films that he views daily. 

Pre-Test. See attached 

Objectives. 

1 759^of the students will learn to read a newspaper critically 
and analytically, with a view toward understanding propoganda^ 
special language of the rews, and jargon as used by the media. 

2. 85^ of the students will examine magazines critically for 
fact versus fallacy^ for impact of advertising on themselves 
as consumers* 

3. 90%of the students will devise or participate in creating 
ideas for communication through projects done in class » 

k. 85%of the students will recognize the impact television 
has on their lives by studying statistics and personal 
reactions to T.V. programs. 

5. 90^of the students will learn facts of radio of the past, 
as well as the present, and how the impact of this raedxa has 
changed through the years. 

6. lOO^iof the students will verbalise in oral or written 
language concerning their reaction to films throughout the 
semester, attempting to understand the impact of thxs media 
on their lives. 

Evaluationi 

1. Group discussion of vital subjects suggested by each student. 

2. A written exam at the end of the semester covering the material 
studied through lecture, field trips, and research. The 
student will submit ideas for some of the questions for this 

ex/amination. x- ^.v ^ ^^aa^ 

3. Projects, both individual and group, in each area of the medxa 

to demonstrate learned ideas. 
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COURSE OF STUDY - VOCABULARY, kkk 



!♦ NAME OF COURSE: 

Vocabulary 
.11 • LENGTH OF COURSE: 

one semester 
III* GENERAL OBJECTIVES: 

A» To awaken an interest in words and and a curiosity about their composition 

and history • 

B. To become familiar with the roots t prefixes^ and suffixes from which 
English words are derived in order to have clues to the meanings of 
new words. 

C# To correct and clarify misconceptions of the meanings of words of 
cimilar sound. 

D. To insure a swifter and more accurate comprehension of what we read. 

E. To awaken a sensitiveness to the latent values of words which will 
enhance our appreciation of literary merit. 

F. To develop in our own writing and speech finer discrimination in 

the choice of words. 

IV* COURSE OUTLINE 

A. Vocabulary Workbooks — the reading approach to vocabulary study* 

1. To increase recognition of adult vocabulary words through their 
correct and incorrect use in sentences. 

2. To aquire an understanding of correct pronunciation and meaning 
of words. 

5. To see the roots the word is derived form and words based on 

the same roots. 
4- To study words grouped by catagories of meanings. 
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Dictionary Study 

!• To become aware of the variety of information available from 
dictionaries: 

a» pronimciation > 

b* definitions 

c# variations of form 

d* etymological information 

e. other information, depending on the kind of dictionary 
and the order in which the information is given 
2# To learn to use dictionaries more fully and intelligently* 
3* To become acquainted with additional words related to the words 

grouped by catagories of nseaning. 
C« Greek and Latin Boots 

1. To gain knowledge of the more common Greek and Latin roots, which 

make up ordinary and specializ;ed English words* 
2 m To see how the contribution of the two languages has enriched our own 

language # 

3# T^ provide some class work that is done together* 
D# Words from the Mass Media 

Im To help students see the importance of understanding words in order 

to keep abreast with ^he world around them* 
2* To show that vocabulary has immediate i personal value # 

3m To provide an opportunity for students to discuss current news, springing 

from vocabulary study. 
^. To provide group activity* 
E# Word Alxalogies 

1* To recognise the relationships between words. 
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2. To become aware of different kinds of analogies: 
a» synonym and antonym 

b* cause to effect 
c« part to whole 

3. To become better prepared for College Entrance Boards or other tests 
requiring knowledge of analogies. 

4. To learn to thixik more logically. 

5. To stimulate divergent and convergent thinking. 
VX. TEACHING MiTTHODS: 

The advantage in using workbooks is that the course can be highly individualized. 
The words are grouped into units composed of about a dozen words related in muaxxing. 
The student progresses at his own speed, checking his response to the sentences 
using the words with the answer key at the bottom of each tfntry. Thus, he constantly 
evaluates his knowledge of the word. If the teacher is needed to clarify a usage, 
he is always available. After completing a unit, the student takes a test to check 
his comprehension of the material. The student thus sets his own goals and competes 
with himself in the number of units and in the speed with which he completes them. 

From time to time the teacher offers suggestions that the entire class or a 
portion of the class may need. He also may introduce the students to new or unusual 
words to create interest. Words based on Greek or Latin roots, words from the media, 
and word games may be used to vary class activity and build esprit de corps. 

VII. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Text for students: Paul Diederich, et. al., VOCABULARY^FOR^COLLBQB, 
A, B, C, AND D (New York Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 1967). 
Classroom supplies: 

A supply of abridged dictionaries and an unabridge dictionary. 

A thesaurus and/or a dictionary of synonyms. 
Teacher Resources: 

Greene, WORD CLlJES_GniDE_and_WO^^CLUgS 



Funk and Lewis, 30 Pgyg^^g^^^^Mo^^ Powerful^Vocabi^ 
Goodman and Lewini NewJIa^s^^ Great er Word Power 
Lewis f Wo rd Power Made Easy 

Miller f Wo rd Wealth i student texv and teacher •s manual 

Wheeler I Adyentii re with Words (Holtt Aspects of English Series) 

LevinSf Yogg^^l^y^^og ^^^g CQH^ggg^Bfo^^d Student 

*rt Pays to Increase Your Word Powerf READER^S DIGEST sheets 

VIII. EVALUATION 

A# Student Ev^aluation of Course 

Upon beginning the semester students are asked to state their reasOM 
for taking the course and what they hope to gain from it# At the end 
of the course they are asked to indicate whether or not their objectives 
have been achieved and what value the course has had for them» Ways 
of improving the coujrse are also solicited throughout the course and 
at the end# 

B# Teacher Evaluation of Course 

Bistruction effectiveness is measured by students* ability to 
demonstrate their comprehension and increased knowledge of words on 
the Unit Tests at the end of each unit in their books. AlsOf the 
teacher observes students* fascination with words and their pride in 
their own individual progress. At the end of the course the teacher 
collects student opinions of the course and writes his own evaluation. 

c . Grading 

Since the course is hi^ly individualized with each student progressing 
at hi3 own rate^ it would be unfair to give a grade solely on the 
standing of a student among his peers. However^ for the i^ke of the 
A'^B^^D system f the student will have to be rated i somewhat ^ on a scale 
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of scores the student makes on his unit tests— the total number of 
units he completes and the acoreti of each test. The teacher, however, 
reserves the rij^t to give grades as motivational devices, and every 
attempt will be made to give a fair grade which assesses effort and 
achievement • 
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Name of Course t Speech I t ^^5 
Length of Course t One Semester 



General Object ives i 

Public speaking gives students a feeling of confidence and adequacy when 
they encounter speech situations in the school and community by giving them 
an opportunity to prepare and present almost every type of speech demanded 
in life situations. 

The primary aim of Speech I is to contribute » as much as possible! to the 
general efforts of the SUHS Language Arts team, but especially to the following 
objectivesi: 

A# To develop self-confidence and self discipline in the individual student 

through practice in communication with others. 
B# To help the student toward an understanding of the total speech act* 
C# To improve skill in the selection, investigation, and sharing of 

worthwhile subject matter* 

D. To help students understand the relationship between evidence, argument t 
and proof J and to develop greater skill in logical thought and problem 
solving* 

E# To improve still in listening and critical evaluation of speakers. 
Content Outline 

A. Introduction to Speech 

B. Oral Interpretation 

C. LlBtening 

D* How to Prepare a Speech 

E. Speeches for General Occasions 

F. Discussions 
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S pecific Objectives of Major Units 



A» Introduction to Speech 

1. Emphasis on why we study speech and how it relates to the other 
languaige arts* 

2» Analysis of physical and psychological orgins of ''^'stage fright'' • This 
understanding helps students overcome nervousness and yields comfort 
to them as speakers* 
B* Oral Interpretation 

1» ^^Oral interpretatic^n^' is the process of analysing a selection from 



literature and effectively communication all of its elements to an 
audience* While Selecting and presenting prose , poetry ^ and dranja 
selections, each student practices applying the oral eind physical 
techniques that were learned for more interpretive speech, and lively 
present at ion* 



1* Communication is a two-way process involving a communicatior and a 
receiver* No study of speech is complete without learning the second 
part of the process, — listening* 



(a) The average high School student listens at only 28^ efficiency 

(they miss 72 ^of the content)* We study the negative factors to 
accurate and critical listening, and practice the discipline re- 
quired in overcoming these hindrances* The student must be a good 
listener before he or she can be a good speaker* 



D* Preparing a Speech 

We consider the seven steps involved in the preparation of formal 

speech for general and specific occasions* 
1* Analysis of Audience and Occasioxi 
2* Determining the Subject and Purpose 



Cm Listening 
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(a) Subject (topic) — how to choose 

(b) Purpose— to inform t convince, persuade ^ entertain » stimulate, 
or other special purposes • 

5* Researching for the Speech 

(a) How to gather and record material 

1. Use of Reader s Guide 

2, Use of Vital Speeches index 

4* Organizing the Speech 

Ordering — chronological, topical, etc. 

5. Outlining the Speech 

Topic Outline 

6. Wording the S|>eech 

(a) Er:iployment of Rhetorical Devices 

(b) Use of Notecards 

7. Practicing the Speech Aloud 

(a) Use of mirror, tape-recorder 

(b) Timing 

(c) Building confidence 
Speeches for General Occasions 
1* Informing 

(a) emphasis on ^^Logos'^ - the iatellectual , logical, material 
appeal 
2# Convincing 

(a) Introduction to use of ^Pathos^ - appealing to the emotions of 
the audience* 
5# Persuading 

(a) More work with pathos, but adding a call to action.'^ 

11& . 



Selling 

(a) present a product for 6ale 
5» Entertaining 

(a) humor-its elements and use in speaking 
F« Discussion 

1. ^^iscussion^' occurs when a group - oriented number of persons interact 

orally and purposefully according to the steps in reflective thinking. 
Discussion is such nore than mere surface chit-chat « yett it is not 
formal debate • Through round-table discussions « committees « panels « 
and symposiums I the students make decisions, solve problems, set 
policy t or simply enlighten themselves and the audience* The questions 
are required to be interesting, timely, and releveuit. 

2. The student follow a useful ^-step technique of deliberation, by which 
they (1) define the problem, (2) analyze the problem, (5) consider the 
pros and cons, and (4) select the best solution • 

3« We study the technique of leading a discussion # 
Teaching Methods 

A* Teacher Presentations 
B# Research 

C* Small and l^ge group discussions 
D. In-close speaking 
Instructional Materials 
A» Lecture notes 

B# Text - Speech in Action , Hobinson and Lee, c* 1965 by Scott Roremen and Co# 

used for reference only# 
C» Films - when available 
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Evaluation 

A* Course Evaluation 

1. By instructor - at the end of the term, the instructor writes an 
evaluation of the course. He is as honest and objective as possible in 
comparing the success of the course with the original objectives. 

2. By students (see Pre-, and Post-Course Attitude questionaires) 

B, Evaluation of Students 

Evaluation of students, for purposes of grading is both objective 
and subjective on the part of the instructor. Objective criteria are 
applied to the grading of speeches through an evaluation ©heet. 
Classroom discussions which call for individual contributions help reveal 
student interest and motivation, aid are. of course, open to more sub- 
jective consideraticn. 
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COUBSE OF STUDY-HISTORY OF THE f;!KJLXiH LAKGUAGE, Mt? 



!• NAME OF COTOSE: 

History of the English Language, kk? 
Ixm LENGTH OF COUBSB: 

History of the English Language is a one-semester course that may 
serve to satisfy the language requirement of the Elective English 
Program, 
III, GENERAL OBJECTIVES: 

History of the English Language is aimed at an in depth study of the 
origin and development of the English language, including the 
histories of peoples whose movements affected the language to a great 
extent • 
IV. CONTENT OUTLINE 

A- Indo-European family of languages, 

B. Old English 

C. Middle En^ish 

D. Modern English 
V. SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 

A. The study of the Indo-European family of languages includes a 
brief history of prehistoric man in Europe and movements of an 
original commtinlty of early man to various parts of Europe, The 

1 languages of the Indo-European family tree are studied to show 

siaAlarities and the original common origin some 50,000 to 250,000 
years B. C. The etymology of majy »ords are atudi^td and compared 
to establish a vocabualry common to all Indo-Bupopcan languages, 

B. Old English, 450-1100, includes the sound and letter differences 
of Old English and Modern English. The students are asked to 
compile a large wocabulary of Old English words fcnd to decipher 
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samples of Beowoll and the Lord's Prayer in Old English. 
C. Middle English, 1100-1500, primarily concerns itself with the 
changes in the English language as a result of time and the 
Norman Conquest (1066-1200) • 

Modern English (1500 to present) is studied in two parts. The 
first part is known as the Renaissance period (1500-1650). This 
especially includes Shakespear's English. The last major period 
of study then, is frtm I650 to the present. This shows the final 
e/olution of the language and the effects of the scientific age 
on the vocabulary. In depth study and comparison of other dialec 
of English is a part of the modern period also. 
VI. TEACHING METHODS 

A. Reading and discussion 

B. Worksheets and exercises 

C. Small group discussion 

D. Individual project presentation 

E. Research 

F. Writing Assignments 
Q. Films and records 

VII. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL 
A. Texts 

^' iSi5-52^i2]L^!22Si2£2* from Anglo-Saxon to American— ABP 
Unit Books 

^' ?^*-^^?^^g^-f?y ^y fy^g* Alexander 
B* Films and Records. 

VIII. EVALUATION 

A* Effectiveness of Instruction 
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The ©ffeotlvenftss of instruction is evaluated by objective and 
subjective devices. The students are expected to participate 
actively in class and are all expected to present several projects 
orally, 
B. Value of the Course 

1, By students: The students make a comparative assessment of 
the course* At the beginning of the course « they establish 
through writing and discussion their expectations of the 
course* After completing the course, they evaluate the 
course in writing; they also suggest ways of improving the 
course • 

2, By Teacher: At the end of the course the teicher evaluates 
the course in writing in relation to t e objectives set 
forth in the course of study. The evaluation is baited on the 
students* comments and his own observations. 
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COURSE OF STUDY - ADVANCED GRA>mRt 
!• NAME OF course: 

Advanceu Grammar, kk& 
II ♦ LENGTH OF course; 

Advanced Grammar is a one--semester course* It may be used to satisfy the 
language requirement of the Elective English Program, 
III. QEIiERAL objectives; 

Through a staay of language ^ the objectives of the course are 

A# To instill an understanding of the opdfations of the language as 

a £tudy for its own sake* 
B# To improve writing performance. 

C. To improve speaking performance. 

D. To improve listening performance. 

E» To become comfortable and confident in the use of the English language* 
IV. CONTENP OUTLINE AliD DESCRIPTION'- 

Introduction to the Study of Grsumiiar; 

Ir this initial ixnit, the class is introduced to a variety of 
possible definitions of grammar* There is also a discussion of the 
purposes of a study of grammar* Finally , a review of the three 
major apprt>acheo to the study of grammar (traditional, struotxiral 
linquistiCf and transformational) is undertaken. 
Transformational Grammar ^ 

The class studies a transformational grammar for high school 
students prepared by Paul Roberts* 
Language and Rhetoric; 
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The students work toward a conscious application of their 
knowledge of language to improve their rhetorical atiLilty- Three 
major areas are covered* 
!• Usage questions 

Each student compiles a 

2m Punctuation 

reference notebook. 

3. Style 

J>. . Bibliographic Review? 

In this continuous undt^ the students undertake a review of the 
literature of language study^ An annotated bibliography is prepared 
by the students as a class project. 

E# The Non^Absolutes of Traditional Graismar^' 

This is a loosely structured unit in vihich the student explores 
the problem areas of the traditional approach to grammar. As interest ^ 
ability, and time permit, the individual student attempts to come to 
his own tentative resolutions of these problems. 

F. Independent Language Research; 

The student carries out a research project selected with the 
approval of the teacher • A list of possible topics is provided ^ how- 
ever, original topics devised by the students are also encouraged • 
Suggested Topics: 
Im Eupheriisms 

2# Levels of Appropriate Usage 
3* Slang 
k . Dialects 
5# Jargon 

6. History of the English Language 
7# Cognates and Foreign Words 
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3. International Auxilary Languages 
9. Idioms 

10. Linguistics 

11. Place-Names in America 

12. English Spelling 

15. Manipulation of Persuasive Language 
l^f. Semantics 
V. SPECIFIC OVJECTIVES FOR SrUDBNTS^ 

A. Introduction to the Study of Graimaar 
!• To understand what a grammar is. 

2. To know the purposes and objectives of a study of grammar. 

3. To become awar of the three major approaches to grammar. 
k. To diagnose individual, pre-course knowledge of grammar. 

B. Transformational Grammar 

1, Using the theroetical foundation of transformational grammar 
to learn a descriptive syntax of the English Language, 

2, To develop conscious insights into the nature of the English lang- 
uage and to some extent of language in general. 

3, To develop a concept of grammaticality. 

C. Language and Hhetoric 

1, To become awar of fundamental usage problems and rules. 

2, To understand the sociological rather than linguistic basis of 
usage rules. 

3, To improve writing, speaking, and listening porforniance through 
a conscious application of knowledge of language* 

k» To learn basic punctuation rules. 

5. To use knowledge of language to develop a competent writing style . 
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6* To collect a notebook of usage and punctuation information for 

future reference, 
D* Bibliographic Review 

1# To become aware of the significant authors and titles in the area 

of language study # 
2# To share knowledge of specific works with the other members of 

the class# 

3« To satisfy personal interests by reading in the areaof language 
study. 

km To create and aimotated bibliography for futxire reference* 
E. The Non-Absolutes of Traditional Grammar 

!♦ To understand the weaknesses and inconsistencies of the Latinized 
traditional grammar. 

2. To understand the inadequacies of traditional definitions. 

3. To see language study as a "living*^ non-absolute process. 
To reach some tentative resolutions of these problems* 

F» Independent Research 

1. To improve research techniques. 

2. To improve writin^ and speaking performance throxigh a formal 
presentation of results* 

3. To share findings by ^♦teaching" the other members of the class. 
k» To supplement knowledge of grammar with information from related 



areas* 



VI 



TEACHING METHODS: 



Informal lectures 



B. 



Class discussions 



Semi-programmed text on transformational grammar 



(not desig.ied for auto-instruction) 
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D. Oral reports and exercises prepared by students on usage and puntuation, 

E. Oral and written book reviews prepared by students. 

F. Chalkboard presentations 

G. Supplementary reading 

H. Guest lecturers as available 

I. Written exercises 

J, Sentence and paragraph composition 

K. Preparation of annotated bibliography as class project 
L« Research project 

Collection of research findings 
N. Collection of usage and punctuation reference notebook 

VII. INSTRtlCTIONAL MATERIALS J 

A- Texts: English Syntax by Paul Roberts 

Understanding Grammar by Paul Roberts 
I&nguage/Rhetoric II by The Oregon Curriculum, Albert 

Kitababer, ed. 
Writing by Pmtterna by Helen and Carl Lefevre 
Supplementary Material: 

a. Selected titles from school library (See Appendix A) 

b. Journals and periodicals as appropriate 
B. Teacher-prepared illustrations and exercises 

VIII. EVALUATION 

A. Evaluation by students: 

Emphasis in the evaluation of students is objective measure- 
ment. Assignments, both written and oral, and testing instruments 
are used to measure the students' mastery of skills and concepts. 
The assignments and tests are designed in direct relation to the 
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specific objectives set forth for each unit of study. The results 
are interpreted in terms of a "point system" which establishes a 
winimum performance level for a grade of C. Hi^er grades are 
obtained by accianlating points above this level; such an ac- 
cumulation represents a high degree of student initiative and ap- 
plication. Failure to meet the minimum performance level results 
in a grade of There is no grade of D in Advanced Grammar. 
(An information slieet for students is attached.) 
Evaluation of Courses 

Two avenues of evaluation are followed simultaneously in 
detenniming the value of the course. The first is more or less 
objective; the second is wholly subjective. 

1, Objective evaluation: Successful performance by students on 
objective instrumants is taken as a sign of course success 
in teadiing those skills and concepts which lend themselves 
to the measurement. A statistical analysis of the results is 
prepared by the teacher following the completion of the course. 
The results are also compared with a diagnostic pre-test given 
at the beginning of the course. 

2. Subjective evaluation: A subjective, written evaluation is 
made by the teacher and the students at the completion of the 
course. Generally the teacher attempts to convey his evalua- 
tion of student interest and motivation. Specifically, ho 
attempts to evaluate the success of students in understanding 
for its own sake, and in becoming comfortable and confident in 
the use of the English language. 
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The students evaluate the course in terms of how well it 
met their interests and expectations* At the beginning of the 
course t each student responds to sin attitude quest ionnaire# The 
questionnaire is then returned to the student to help him write 
his final evaluation* The student is also asked to suggest ways 
of improving the course. 
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'OURSH OF STUDY - SP^H 11 - hh6., 

« 

I. KAlii OF COURSE: 

Speech II 

II. L£riQTH OF COURSE; 

Speech II a oue-.^iemester course that may serve to satisfy the 

language requirement of the Elective English Program. 
III. GKHLRAL OBJECTIVIIS; 

Speech II is aimed priparil^ at contest work to provide students with 
Gpee^li experience in live situations. Participation in Oregon speech 
contests will be encouraged. The polishing of each student's skills 
in draiaatic and oral reading, debate, extemporaneous spealcLng, improiiptu 
speaking, and radio announcing will be the ijrimary goal, 
IV. CONTENT OUTLINE 

A* Introduction to Contest Speaking 
B. Specialization 

1, Debate 

2. After-dinner speaking 
3# Oratory 

*4. Extempore Speaking • 
5« Humorous Interpretatio n 
6* Serious Interpretation 

7. Poetry Heading 

8. Hadio Coniaientary 
Impromptu Speaking 
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SPSCmC OBJECTIVES 

A* Introduction to contest •peaking; Airing this introductory unit 
students are exposed to all types of contest speskia^ experiences 
Quest sftAksrs froo Willamette University, Oregon College of 
education, and other sources are invited to give examples of all 
aspects of contest speakitig. Three to four weeks are designated 
for this introduction. 

!• To learn the organisation and purpose of contest speaking. 
2. To know the major types of speeches in contest speaking. 
3* To become aware of the aysten of public speaking in Oregon 
km To review basic principles of public speaking. 
3m To learn appropriate techniques of introduction necessary 

in contest speakiiig* 
Specialisation 

The remainder of the l8 week semester is consumed as students 
specialize in one, two, or three types of contest speaking in 
specific preparation toward competition in speech tournaments 
throughout ths year. 
1. Debate 

a. To learn the principles of argumentation and debate* 
b* To develop a file of tnaterial on the current debate 

question for Oregon Hi^ School Speech League, 
e. To develop creativity in thinking and in the search 

for new ideas. 

d. To develop an ability to reason clearly and logically 
and to recognise innediatelor fallaciea of reason* 
Ing that appear in spirited argument* 
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2. After-- Dinner Speaking 
a* To be able to write an appropriate after-dlmer speech^ 
b# To present orally an effective after-dinner speech in no 
mere ttmn six minules. 

3. Oratory 

a. To be able to write an appropriate oratorical speech, 
bt To present orally a. dffective oratory in no more than 
ten minutes* 

4. Extempore Speaking 

a. Tu encourage the students to read widely the current news 
and events. 

b^ To be able to prepare a speech in one hour from books, ma- 
gazines or notes. 

c. To presait orally an extemporaneous speech in a maximum 
of seven minutes # 

5. Humorous Interpretation 

a* To be able to select from either prose or drama, readings 

of substance and significance, appropriate for a humorous in- 
terpretation, 

b. To present orally a humorous interpretation in a maximum of 
of eight minutes, 

6. Serious Interpretation 

a. To be able t" select materials of substance and significance 
appropriate for serious interpretation. 

b. To present an effective serious interpretation in a maxi- 
mum of eight minutes. 

7. Poetry Reading 

a. To be able to select poems related to and organized around 
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a central theme* 

To organize^ introduce^ relate to theme, and establish mood 
in an oral presentation of peotry reading of not more than 
eight minutes. 

c. To be able to select material within each individual's grasp- 
ability to understand and interpret-which are good literature. 
8. Radio Commentary 

a« To write a script between 4*45 and 5»15 minutes long. 
b# To be able to compare, contrast, or analyse news in an 

original written manuscript, 
c. To present effectively a radio coramaatary within the time 
limit. 
9# Impromptu Speaking 

a. To encourage students to read widely of current news and 
events. 

b. To be able to organise thoughto and ideas into a speech of 
five minutes with no previous notice or preparation time. 

VI. TEACHING METHODS 

A. Reading and discussion 

1. Teacher - directed 

2. Student - directed 

B. Presentation of speeches 
C» Research 

Films and tapes 
£• Writing assignments 
Fm Guest Speakers 
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VII, INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL 



Texts 




1. 


Speech For All, Fort Markert 




0 


The New American Speech, Hedde 




^ • 


Modem Debate: It's Logic and Strate/jy. 


Kruger 




Competative Debate: Rules and Techniques, Musgrave 


✓ • 


How to Debate, Simmers 




6. 


Dynamics of Debate, Moult on 




7. 


Principles of Argumentation and Debate, 


Capp 


8. 


Speech In Action, Robinson and Lee 




9. 


Interpretive Readins, Lowrey 





B. Films ~ Tapes 
Vin, VALUATION 

A, Effectiveness of Instruction 

The effectiveness of instruction is evaluated by ob;Jective and 
subjective devices, but mainly by participation in class activities. 
The students' speeches are evaluated both objectively and mibject- 
tivaly on presentation and organization. Through a constant parti- 
cipation in class activities the student is avle to demonstrate 
such subjective qualities as interest and motivation. Success in 
speech tournaments demonstrates effective instruction* 

B, Value of the Course 

1, By Students: The students make a comparative assessment of 
the course. At the beginning of the course, they establish 
throu^ discussior* their expectations of the course. After 
ccnipleting the course, they evaluate the course in wirtingj 
they also suggest ways of improving the course. 

2. By Teacher: At the end of the course the teacher evaluates 
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the course in writing in relation to the objectives set 
forth in the course of study. The evaluation is based on 
the studeint's comments and his own observations. 
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r.'^lJKS^: OF STUDY - SPEED READING 

I. OBJECTIVES 
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Learning to read is a continuous process « the complexities of 
which are not completely resolved at any one atage of develpoment# 
Reading Efficiency is a one semester clasai it is « attempt to offer 
^ balanced program to students who can profit form addi^-loml help 
i» the skill of reading although they are progressing aatisfactarilyi 
but not really making use of tft^Lr potential^ 

In th^ Heading Efficiency class certain characteristics of an 
effective reader will be stressed. These characteristics are: 

A# Purpose - a reason for reading that transcends the fact that an 
assignment has been made* 

Comprehension - the ability to understand the leteral vocabiaaryt 
rea3"Setween the lines and interpret what is read* 
1» Vocabulary 
2* *ord Analysis 
5# Contextual clues 

Flexible reading rate 

II. SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 

A# An Organized Study Approach 

1. Technique applied in various textbooks 

2# Daily practice of the technique 
B. Vocabulary Development 

1, Wide reading 

2# Direct Approach 

a^ Identify affixes and roots 

b. Learn vocabxiLardes in reading context 

c. Through use of analogies (solving and making) 
C# Developing Good Reading Habits * 

1# Become aware of idea-phrases 

a« Be able to find the author^ s basic idea 
b# To r^icognize ^no*meaning'' words 

2^ Be able to read idea-phr6ises 

5# E^e exercises 
Concentration 

a. Proper reading environment 
b» Reading posture 
Dm Reading Comprehension 

1^ Purpose for reading to be done 
a« Short range purpose 
b# Long range purpose 
2* Finding writer's main idea 
a» Locating topic sentence 
b# TypographicfiQ, clues 
1» Words in italics 
2* Underlining 
5. Capital letters 
^# Pointer words 
5# Graphics 
3 9 Improtance of note tcQcing 
km Ability to outline 
5» Ability to summarize 
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COURSE CF STUDY - CffiNERAL NOVEL, 461 



I. NAME CF OOURSEs 

Gancral Novel 

II. LENGTH OF COURSE 

General Novel is a one semester course which may be used to satisfy 
the literature requirements of the English program. 

ni. GENERAL OBJECTIVESs 

The course is intended for the average student interested in reading 
novelo and understanding some of the basic reasona for their fxistence. 

A. To acquaint the studeiit with the entertainfflf nt and educational 
values of novels. 

B. To instill a student with a desire to read. 

C. To expose the student to a variety of novels whereby he can 
appraise the value of hem^jin experience within his own sjdiere. 

D. To extend the student's experience beyond himself and his 
immediate community. 

IV. CONTENT OUTLINE: 

A. Introduction to the Novel 

B. How to Read a Novel 

C. Elements of the Novel 

°* *2Si-§i^£-§i2£2 " ^^^^ Shulman 

E. The Sg2 Who Came_in_From fche^Cold - John Le Carre' 

F. Individualized Study 

V. SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES OF MAJOR DIVISIONS 
A« Introduction to the Novel 

1. To .acquaint the student with * variety of novels in his interest 
area. 

2. To explain how novels express the philosophy and experiences of 
the author. 
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3« To learn the function of novels in our aociety ma a means of 

communication # 

4. To tinderstand that novels can be read for both enjoyment and 
knowledge. 

B« How to read a novel 

1. To understand the hopes and fears of society 

2« To learn that each person has his own life story 9 ambitions, 
and memories 

3« To understand the motivations behind our behavior 

4. To understand the author ^s motive in writing the novel 

To have a knowledge of what the characters feel about life 

C# Elements of the Novel 

1* Historical Background 

a. To understand the socialf political, and economic occurences 
at the time the book was written 

b* To have a knowledge of circumstances of special interest 
associated with the composition of the novel 

2m Setting 

a* To hsve an understanding of how much time the action covers 

To learn how the author treats time gaps 

Cm To understand how the setting is presented (throu^ thoughts 
and action, through phot:>graphic details) 

3* Plot 

a» To differentiate between the story and the plot 
b« To be able to identify the protagonist and antagonist 
Cm To explain the nature of the conflict 
dm To see if the conclusion of the story is satisfactory 
4* Characters 

a« To understand the important characteristics of the major 
characters 
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b. To know how the characters change as the story proceeds 

c. To learn the fundtion of each character in the story 

d. To learn if the characters are realistically consistent and 
sufficiently motivated for whatever change occurs in them 

e. To understand toward which characters the author feels 
sympathy J toward which antipathy 

5. Style 

a. To determine the kind of dialogue the characters use and its 
appropriateness 

b. To know the frequency of dramatic situation* 

c. To determine the author ♦s style (clean-cut or complex and in- 
volved) 

d. To understand the point of view from which the novel is 
written and to determine the consistency of this viewpoint 

6. Classification of the Novel 

a. Tc learn if the novel is one of chayaeter, action, setting or 
idea 

b. To understand the literary tradition in which the novel was 
written 

Two novels are read in class to acquaint the student with the novel as 
a type of literary genre. Each novel is studied in relation to material 
given on the novel. The student ♦s read the novel for enjoyment but with 
a knowledge of the novel as a form of artistic expression. 

^' *£5l^l2-§i2£2 Irving Shulman 

1. To ahow how fear and dissatisfaction with one&slf and one's way 
of living causa internal and external strife 

2. To learn that fe-i and dissatisfaction cauee sonw people to 
group together in order to protect their interests 

3. To understand that hatred is a result of dissatisfaction, fear, 
fmstration, lack of love, failure to recognize similarities, 
and relentless concentration on differences 

To show how failure to recognize and understand their similarities 
caused them only to see their differences 
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5* To show how two individuals were teiaporaily able to overcome their personal 
fears and group frustrations and to love each other 

6« To understand how the gang* 3 collective hatred caused them to destroy the 
individual love of Tony and Maria 

?• To show how common hatred led to a common tragedy 

8# To point out the close relationship be* ^en ignorance and prejudicei and 
ignorance and fear 

9# To mcourage investigation of one^s own attitudes towards others 

IQm To encourage personal comparison of one's own feelings with storybook 
characters 

B. The Spy Who Came in From the Cold by John Le Carr/ 

1* To acquaint the student with the techniques of adventure stories 

2* To enj<^ reading the story while keeping the techniques of development in 

mind 

3* To acquaint the student with the social complications of War 

km To develop an understanding of the philosophy and intricacies of espionage 

5» To trace the development of the major characters— their rise and fall 

6# To understatnd the workings of communism ao presented in the novel 

7^ To acquaint the student with the problems which arise when opposing cultural 
heritages are brought together 

F# I9B4 by George Orwell 

Brave New Vorld by Aldous Huxley 

I0 To aquaint the student with Utopian literature ^ 

2# To show the effectiveness of these novels as warnings 

3* To develop an understanding of the value of individuality and freedom 

km To understand the control of people *s minds as it is presented in the novels 

5# To show the student the prophetic elemements of the novels 

Sm To compare the forcasts of the two authors 

7* To assess the applicability of t]tie forcasts today in various systems of 
government 

8* To encourage the student to thinlt about the world he lives in and its future 
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Q* Individualized Study 

This program is designed to allow the student the freedom to choose novels 
within his interest and reading level 

1. To learn how to read for enjoyment 

2m To enable the student to relate material given in class to his outside 
reading 

3, To acquaint the student with a wide range of reading experance 
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SPECIAL MATERIALS 



Ste fittached list for rtfconunsnded reading 



VI. TEACHING METHODS 

Tht course is designed for individualized study of novels* Each 
student is required to read 6 books outside the classroom with a specific 
paper to be written on each novel. 

A. Qroup Instruction 

B. Class Discussion 
C* Panels 

D. Supplementary reading 



VII. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS: 

A. Film: The^Novelj^^Wh&t^it^s^^W^ *!i*i-^*_^2*2 

B. Supplementary books; See attached list 

C. Speakers when available 



VIII. EVALUATION OF THE COURSE: 

The instructional effictiveness of the class is measured through 
subjective and objective testing. Grading is to be on concepts and 
ideas rather than on factual material. Individual projects are gradad 
according to the student's ability to relate his material to a specific 
concept developed through class discussions. Quizes and testa are 
given to evaluate the student's learning progress. 

At the beginning of the semester, each student is to write a cri- 
teria of his expectations of the course. At the end of the course, the 
student is to write an evaluation of the course, giving as assismant 
of material covered and how the course could be improved* The teacher 
also evaluates the material covered in relationship to motivation and 
student interest. 
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HUMAN INTEREST - 

Bralth«alt«t E«R« 
B\irg«BS, Almn 

Cost«in, Thooaa B. 
Drurj, Alltn 

Ftrbvr, Edna 

Gilbr«th, John 
Goldlng, Williui 

Qr««n, Hazmah 

Hatch » Eric 
Hftrsay, John 
Hilton, Jams 
Hina, Al 
HuloM 

Kata, Hllsabath 
Kauffman, Bal 
Kayes, Danial 

Ladarar, Williano 
McCullerst Caraon 
Orwall« Gaorga 



Sallaburj, Harrison 
Stona, Irrlng 

Vlbberlty, Laoimrd 



E m) VALUES 

- To Sir, With Lore 

- Tha Inn of tha Sixth Happlnaas 

- The SilTar Challca 

- AdTica and Conaant 

- Qiant 

- Chaapar By Tha Dosan 

- Lord of tha Fllas 

- Tha Inharltora 

- X Haver Promised You a Rosa Qarden 

- Tha Horse in tha Oray Flannel Suit 

- A Single Pebble 

- CJcodbye, Mr. Chips 

- The Unsinkabla Molly Brown 

- The Nuns Story 

- A Patch of Blue 

- Up The Down Staircase 

- Flowers for Algernon 

- A Nation of Sheep 

- The Member of the Wadding 
. Animal Farm 

- 198^ 

- The Shook-up Ganeration 

- The Agony and the Setasy 

. The Moues that Roared 
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MYSTEHY 

B«ach» £• L. 

Bli^, WUliam 
Brickhill 

fiurrou^s, Edgar Rice 

Catton^ Bruce 
Canaways, W. H« 
Carrl^ar, Sally 
Crichton, Robert 

D« La Roche, Mazo 

De Sanit Smpery, AntolBe 

Dolye Arthur Conan 

Ednonda 
Torbea, Ester 

Gardner, Erie S. 

Holding, Elizabeth S. 
Hope, Anthony 

Jackaon 

London, Jack 
MacLean, Aliatar 
Mau^in, Sooerset 
Hlchner, Janes A. 

Norris 

Roberts, Kenneth 
Runfield, Fred 

Sabatine, Rafael 
Shelley, Mary 
Silitoe, Alan 



Verne* Jules 

Voight, Virginia 

Wallace, Lew 
Wilder, Thornton 



ADVENTURE 

- Submarine 

- The Mutiny on the Bounty 

- The Oreat Escape 

- The Son of Tarzan 

- A Stillness at Appomattox 

- A Boy Tea Feet Tall 

- Wild Voice of the North 

- The Great loposter 

- The Master of Jalna 

- Ni^t Flight 

- Hound of the Baskeznrilles 

- Drums Along the Mohawk 

- Johnny Tremain 

- Murder Up My Sleeve 

- The Unifinished Crime 

- The Prisoner of Zenda 

- The Haunting of Hill House 

- Sea Wolf 

" The Guns of Navarone 

- The Red and the Black 

- Bridges of Toko-Ri 

- Mystery House 

- Northwest Passage 

- Trapp^^rs of the West 

- Captain Blood 

- Frankenstein 

- The Lonliness of the LoJOgi-Dlstance 

Runner 

- Around the World in 8o Days 

- 20(000 Leagues Under the Sea 

- Treasure of Hemlock Moimtain 

- Ben Hur 

- The Bridge of San Luis Rey 
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ANIMAL STORIES 

Bagnold, Bnld 
Bunford 

Crichton, Robert 
Gipoon, Fred 

Rawlings, Marjorie 
Sewellt Ann 



National Velve"; 

Incredible Journey 

The Rascal and the Road 

Old Teller 
Savage Sam 

The yearling 

Black Beauty 
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TEEN-AGE STORI££ 



Adamson^ Joy 
Brown 9 Robert S* 

Cav&nna, Betty 
Cralgi Margaret 

Dtt Mauriefif Daphne 
Qaaryt Anne 



Pelsottt Henry 

Finneyi Gertrude 
French t Caroline 

Hlntont S* 
Hunt 9 Irene 
Jacobs t Bntea 

Roberta 9 Vriglnla 

Schulmant Max 
Selferty Elizabeth 



Shepman^ Natalie 
Stewart t t4ary 
StolZt Mary 



Tohourdint Jill 
Traher 



Forever Free 
Perfect Game 

Fancy Free 

Nc- That I*m Sixteen 
Rebecca 

Dinny Gorden - Sophmore 
Married on Wednesday 

GrMh Club 

Street Rod 

The Pluffla Hang EL^ 

Nurse Anne ^Impersonation 

The Outsiders 
Across Five Aprils 
A Chance to Belong 

Once A Niirse 
Studio Nurse 

The Many Loves of Dobie Gillio 
The Story of Andrea Fields - Woman 

and Doctor 

Once Upon A Summer 
The Moon Spixmers 
The Sea Gulls Woke Me 
Student Nurse 

Summer Lighting 

The Trouble with Anges 
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COURSE OF STUDY - AMERICAN NOVEL* ^62 

I. NAME OF COURSE i 

American Novel ^62 
II. lENOTH OF COURSE t 

This is a semseter course. 
III. General Objectives J 

This course is designed for those students who have a special interest 
in American traditions and background. The novels selected for this course 
will deal with particular eras in American literature and with social and 
personal problems of an ever changing America. Analysis as well as ap- 
preciation will be stressed in classroom work. In short, the adm is to 
enjoy, to discuss, and to understand life in America - past and present. 
IV. Content! 

The American Novel class will consist of reading and discussion of sev- 
eral American novels, showing changes and continuing similarities in the 
American novel from mid-19th century to mid-20th century. 

The following novels will be read and discussed by all the students* 
Unit I Symbolic Tragedy 

Bill2_Budd 
Unit II Regionalism and Realism 

The Advent;£e^of^Huckleberr2_FiJ^ 

Unit III Satire and Humor 
The Pushcart Har 
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Unit IV Domestic Tragedy 

Ethan^Frome 
Unit V Social Criticism 

Native_Son 
Unit VI Youtn and World War II 

If there is extra time 

The^Bear 
SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 
A* Symbolic Tragedy 
!• Bill^Bud 

a* To discuss the form and style of the novels 

To indent if y the theme of the novel # 
c* To evaluate the characters and their values # 
B» Begionalism and Realism 

1. The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 

a* To discuss the use of dialect to revecJl character and setting* 
b» To identify differences between Twain^s setting and student's 
own loc»l« 

c» To discuss Jim*s problems and relate them to present day 
happenings « 

d. To evaluate the characters and their values* 
e* To identify the themes of the novel* 
f« To discuss the symbols in the novel* 
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g» To discuss the incidents that take place when Huck and Jim 
leave the river. 

a« To discuss the form and style of the novels 
b. To identify literary a lusions which make The^Hed^Badge 
of Courage a realistic novel # 
Satire and hiinor 

a* To discuss the form and style of the novel. 

b. To enjoy reading. 

c. To identify the satire in the novel. 
Domestic Tragedy 

a# To identify the theme of the novel. 

b. To evaluate the characters and their values. 

c. To identify the irony in the novel. 
Social Criticism 

1. Native^Son 

a. To identify the themes of the novel. 

b. To evaluate the characters t their values^ r\iid their places in 
society^ 

c. To discuss the social criticism in the novel. 

d. To discuss Bigger 's problems and relate them to present day 
happenings . 

e. To discuss Bigger*s change in attitude throughout the novel. 
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Meraber_of_tlie^Wed^ng» by Carson McCullers 
^ant, by Edna Ferb«r 
Arrowsmith, by Sinclair Lewis 
Andersonville , by KacKinlay Kant or 

?!^®_92HS2-2l_^^2_§2IS2_^^i£5 ♦ Hawthorne 



If not read in class « 

Jhe^Bridge^of^SanJ^is^Re^, by Thornton Wilder 
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F. Youth and World War II 
1. A Separate Peace 

a. To discuss the form and style of the novel. 

b. To evaluate the characters, their values* and their places 
in society. 

c. To difcuss the aymbolism and compsirisons in the novel. 
VI-VII TEACHING MHTHODS AND MATERIALS 

A. Texts 
whole class 

Billy Budd 

Thft Red Badge of Courage 
Hunkleberry Finn 
The Pushcart War 
Ethan Frome 
Native Son 
A Separate Peace 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey 
The Bear 
panels 

T^st of thft Mohicans 
The Scarlet Letter 
tfflAhington Square 
The Oxbow Incident 

B. Methods 

Class discussiozxs 

Panel presentations on four novels throughout the semester - two each 
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term ( The Last of the Mohicans ^ The Scarlet Letter > W ashington Square , The 
Oxbow Incident ) 

Short writing assignments on each novel. 
Flliod 

A report and discussions with teacher on one novel outside of class. 
C. Audio Visual Aids 
Films; 

The Novell What it is, What it's About, What it Does 

Mark Twain ^s America 

American Literature The Realists 

The Sea: Background for Literature 

Huck Finn and the Americem Experience 

The Art of Huck Finn 

What Does Huck Fijm Say 
VIII* Evaluation 

Student Evaluation 

Student evaluation is measured by composition work^ objective and sub- 
jective testing, participation on a panel, discussion in calss* and a report 
and discussion with the teacher on one novel outside of class* A uniform 
grading system based upon percentage is used on all composition work, tests, 
and report s« 
COi/%^e Evaluation 

At the beginning of the course the students fill out a questionnaire 
asking why they are taking American Novel and what thay expect to get out 
of it» At the end of the semester they evaluate the course commenting on 
what they got out of the course and making suggestions for improvements. 
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American Novels 

Go Tall it on the Mountain. by Baldwin 
The Invisible Man . Bu Ralph Blliaon 
Grapes of Wrath , by John Steinbeck 
A Farewell to Arms * by Hemmi^gway 
T|i^ ^eric^ n* by Henry James 
The Jungle , by Upton Sinclair 

A Connectic ut Yankee in King Arthur*s Court, by Mark Twain 

The Craine Mutiny , by Herman Wouk 

An American TraRedy t by Theodore Dreiser 

Sifter Carrie , by Theodore Dreiser 

Light in August , by William Faulkner 

The Sun Also Rises , by Hemingway 

In Cold Blood , by Truman Capote 

The Heart is a Lonelv Hunter , by Carson McCullers 

ITncle Tom^a Children , by Richard Wright 

Babbit ^ by Sinclair Lewis 

Gone With the Wind , by Margaret Mitchell 

Mainfltree t. by Sinclair Lewis 

Northwest Paaaage . by Kenneth Roberta 

Mf.by Dick , by Herman Melbille 

Ria« of ^ilas Lapham . by William Dean HoweUa 

The Octopus , by Frank Norris 

Bridjges at Toko-ri . by Jfiunes Machener 

The Great Gatsbv . by F. Scott Fitzerald 
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COUHSE OF STUDY— MODERN SHORI? STORIES^ ^ 

X» NAMS OF COUSSE 

Xnglioh ^1 Modern Short Stories 

XZ*. LESfOTH OF COUHSE 

Modem Short Stories is a oas-^enester <:ou^«e that auor serve to satisfy 
the literature requirement of the Blectire English Program* 

ni» osmu. objective: 

Ths short stories read cover a wide range of aodem issuest psobleasr 
and aspirations. An attempt is nade to consider stories irtiose sub- 
ject are specifically relevant to youth* Students will read storlea 
from a variety of countries, and they will also read atories centered 
CO specific themes. If a single, general objective may be isolated, 
it is tbist 

The purpose of Modem Short Stories is to promote the intelligent 
pleastirable reading of as many stories as possible. 

IV. COOTEMT OOTLINB 

A. Inti-oduction to the Short Story as a Oenre 

B. Classifications 
Htsding of Short Stories 

1. Stories from other 09i|^»tries 
2* Stories presented theaatieallgr 
V* SFBCmC OBJSCrXVES 

A* Introduction to the Short Story as a Oenre 

During this introductory unit» the students are introduced to the 
short story as a literary genre, 

1. To become aware of the short s^ory as a distinct art form. 
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2. To slf tb» background {MCtssary for an int«lligtnt rtadlsg of short etorlMt 

3, To study th« tfobr«lqut« of a short story. 

a. stttlag 

h. plot 

0 • sjnboIlsM 

d« oharaetsrlsation 
thtns 

f. irony 

g. point of Ylsv 
. h.' atmdsphsrt 

B« f toriss fron otbsr oountrits 



X. 


Afro-AoMriesn 


2. 


Russian 


3. 


Spanish 


k. 


Japantss 


5. 


Chlnsss 


6. 





G0 Storiss prtstntsd thsouitically 

1. Sdisnes Fiction 

ilU tbs Tims in tht Worl4 
Pail of Air 
Walk in tbs Dark 
Vaks for tbs Living 
Poodad 

2. Hystsry 

Cass of ths Xrats Vitnsss 
Witnsss for ths Prossoution 
Four and Tvtnty Blael^irds 
Kiss Hinoh 
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5. Bfflotional Encounters 
Sucker 

A Turn With the Sun 
Richael Bgerton 
Strawberry Ice Cream Soda 

if. War 

For Eame with 3-ove and Squalor 
War 

The Sniper 
Bloodletting 

Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge 

5. Teenage Belationships 

Sense of Shelter 

When the Two Hands are up 

Tijae of the World 

Irene, 3oodnight 

Too Early Spring 

VI. TEACHING METHODS 

A. Heading and discussion is the basic approach used in studying 
the short story. 

1. Teacher-directed 

2. Student-directed 

B. Informal lectures by the teacher 

C. Writing assignments 

1. group writing of a short story plot outline 

D. Tests and qtiises 

S. Readings by the Teacher 

VII. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL 

A. Toxts (Underlining assumed) 
\ Points of View 

Ten Modern American Short Stories 
AdTentures in American Literature 
AdTentures in Appreciation 
Twenty Qrand Short Stori«s 
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COUBSE OF STUDY - AMERICAN SHORT STORIES, 465 



I. COURSE NAME: 

American Short Stories, ^5 
II. I£NGTH OF COURSE: 

American Short Stories is semester course equal to a literature credit in 
their Elective English Program. 
III. GE'lERAL OBJECTIVES: 

This course functions as an integral part of the Elective English 
Program Appreciation of the short story as a Uterary form which relates 
to human experience is the major objective. This course, therefore, 
presents: 

A. Insights into human relationships. 

B. Basic facts about the development of the short story in the U. S. 

C. Knowledge of the author's craft. 

D. Awareness to the different worlds of the short story. 

IV. Content Outlines 

A study of American Short Stories is organized into the following sections: 

A. Chronological study of the American short story. 

B. Study of contemporary American short stories from Mid=CgaJjj£y» 

Prescott, ed. Research paper. 

C. Independent reading of 2 extra short stories a week. 

D. Study of elements related to short stories. 

V, Specific Objectives 

A. Chronological Study of the American short story— 3 weeks 

1. Study of eminent authors from l8tb century to 20th century 

a. study of their backgrounds as related to their stories 

b. study of their styles of writing 

Zm Authors to be studied: 

a. Washington Irving g. 2.'^*"^ . 

b. Mathaniel Hawthorne h. Theodore Dreiser 

c. Bret Harte i- JJil^ 

d. Stephen Crane i- Sherwood Anderson 

e. Mark Twain Ernest Hemingway 

f . Jack London 1- Stephen Vincent Benet 
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Wallaett Stenger 




ThomAs Wolfe 


0, 


John Stainbock 




William Faulkner 


• 


K&therine Anne Porter 


r. 


James Thurber 


s. 


Irvin Shaw 


t. 


Bernard Halaams 


u. 


Eudora Welt 


V. 


J* Salinger 


V. 


John Updike 


X. 


Flannery O'Connor 


y« 


Joyce Carol Oates 




Jesse Stuart 


1-a. 


Shirley Jackson 


1-b. 


James Baldwin 


1-c. 


Kurt, Vonnegurt Jr. 



B. Study of the contemporary writers in Mid-Century, ftrescott, ed» - 2 wks 

C. Research paper on short story of own choice • 

1. read short stories, novels, poetry of author 

2. read background information on author 

3* integrate subject matter of writing and background information 
into a paper of approximately four type-written pages* 

D. Beading of 2 extra short stories a week 

1. reading done first nine weeks 

2* students choose stories by the authors being stiidied. 
3* from this list students should be able to pick four authors for 
study during second nine weeks. 

E. Study of terminology related to short stories integrated into studies 

of all stories and authors that best help to define each tens. 

IV. TBACHXNO INSTRUCTION 

A. Large group lecture discussion 

B. Small group 

C. Individual confrontation with 

1. fellow students 

2. teacher 

D. Panel discussions of stories 

E. Composition work corz*esponding to story 

T, Idbrary work regarding author's ciroufflstanees causing then to write 
how and why they did. 

0. Examination of television programs presenting short stories* 

1. Brevity 

2. Single episode 
3» fisotional inpaot 
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467 SHAKSSPEARE - A COUESE OF STUDY 

ObjactiTts 

Tht pizrpoa* of a oaa semasttr Sngllsh course in ShAkesp«ar« can b« suomarlzad 
as an exsrcist in undarstandt]^ and en4o^ng soma of th« most baautiful and axcitlng 
writing in th« EngfLish languaga. Tha Shakaspaara coiirsa is primarily concarnad 
with Tiaiialixing tha stagad Shakespaarian play by means of imaginative reading. The 
philosophic »1 ralue of tha plays is stressed as well as the plot and character 
development. While some biographical information is necessary, the focus of the 
course is on character, theme, structure, tone, mood, use of figurative and literal 
language, poetic quality and stage business* 

The Shakespeare student has the teachers help in removing language and syntactic 
barriers to understading and enjoyment. The student reads works which ara rapre- 
sentativa of the major divisions in the Shakespaarian cannon. He is responsible 
for accurate raading and aaeiitical thou^t demonstrable in class discussion and 
analitical quizes. Purthermora, by analysing pattern of structure, rhetorical devices, 
techniques of characterization, the ijse of liultiple plots, the use of coitt. ast and 
paralltlB, historical demands and backgrouodg and above all connotative words, phrases 
and figures of speech, the student should develop an tmderstanding of the pracision 
with which a Shakespearian work not only expresses ideas but suggests specific 
attitudes and evokes particular emotional responses. 

Scope and Sagnance 

A. Unit r Biography - 1 week 

The purpose of this unit is to give the student a personal and historical 
background from which to approach the plays of William Shakespeare esq. 

1. Materials 

(a) Shakespeare of London - Chute 

(b) Twisted Tales from Shakespeare - Armor 
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2* Sp«cial Devices 

(a) Transparencies 

Shakespeare theater 

C0«tUflM8 

(b) FilM 

^ ' Wllliaia Shakespeare' s England 
31 • Svaluation 

(a) Quiz 
Unit II Comedy - 2 weeks 

The purpose of this unit is to introduce Shakespearian comedy and its 
divioes to the student. Parallel plots, mistaken identity ard puna are 
the center of the discussions which lead to understanding the h^man foibles 
around which Shakespeare develops his comedy* 
1, Materials 

(a) Taming of the Shrew 

(h) Twelfth Night (alternate reading) 
2* Special Devices 

(a) stories from S- Chute 
3* Evaluation 

(a) class discussion participation 

(b) quizes 

Unit III Tragedy - 2 weeks 

In this unit the student Ivarns the philosophical and emotional basis 
for Shakespearian tragedy. Sta^ techniques for the Elizabethan use of 
the supernatural ar« studied. The Elizabethan view of the relationship of 
Qod, king, and people is studied as this principle is used in ShakespeariAll 
tragedy. 
!• Materials 
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(*) MacB»th 

(b) Hamlet (alternate reading) 
2* Special Devices 

(a) Twisted Tales from Shakespeare 

3* Evaluation 

(a) class discussion 

(b) quises 

Unit IV; History - 6 weeks 

This unit shows the oeans of dramatically portrajring historical 
data which Shakespeare us«d« The student learns to recognize the 
author^s attitudes toward particular historical ereats and people* 
The desaads of the tine in which Shakespeare lived are demonstrated 
throu^ the re&ding of a collateral play. The heroic idealism of 
the Royalty is discovered in yet another play, 
1. Materials 

(a) Henry IV - part 2 

(b) Merry Wives of Windsor 

(c) Henry V 
2* Special Devices 

(a) Stories from Shakespeare - Chute 
3* Sraluation 

(a) class discussion 

r 

(b) written analysis of character coaparisons 

(c) quizes 

Unit V Comedy Bevisted - 2 weeks 

The purpose of this unit is to give the student a chtuice to 
read comedy with the background already present to enjoy Shakespeares 
oachinations is atagecraft and words play* The student coses to 
grips with tlie social interplay which is involved in cooedy. 




1# Matarialfi 

(a) A Midsumnar Nights Dream 
2* Special Devices 

(a) Twisted Tales from Shakespeare 

(b) Stories from Shakespeare - Chute 
3» Evaluation 

(a) class discussion 

(b) written analysis of comedic principles 

(c) quizes 

Unit VI Tragedy Concluded - 2 weeks 

This unit allows the student to understand why a theatre goer 
leaves a tragedy feeling like there is hope for huoaidty even after 
seeing a sad and terrifying play» This play ends the study of 
Shatkespeare's Drama and therefore the enjoyment of a tragedy is 
the final step for the reader* 
1* Materials 

(a) Julius Caeser 

2m Special Devices 

(a) Wayne and Shuster recording 

(b) Stories from Shakespeaure - Chute 
5« Evaluation 

(a) class discussion 

(b) written analysis of per^nal quality found in tragedy 

(c) quizes 

Unit VII Sonnets - 2 weeks 

The student will spend his time reading and discussing some of 
Shakespeare's better known aonxiets* The historic place of these* is 
the least important quality discussed. The lyric quality fi^nd the 
structural devices are dealt with in some leng:th« 
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!• Materials 

(a) Sonntte from Shakespeare 
2. Spacial Devices 

(a) Twisted Takes From Shakespeare 
3* i>raluation 

(a) Class discussion 

(b) quisas 
Coursa Eraluation 

A pretest is given to determine the students expectations. This 
la followed by an opinionaire at the conclusion of the course. The later 
determines the attitude of the student toward the MSrse and his feelings 
about what he got out of the course. A comparison is then made to arrive 
at some determination of the value of the course to the individual as 
well as to determine Justifiable revision of ths course in the future. 
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BEST COPY 

COUllSB OF STUDY - DRAMA I, ^68 

Drama I Is not naeess&rlly dsedgned to iiieuleat« the idea that ^Hh^ 
play»a the thing^' It is hop«d, nonathe leas, that during this coursa 
atudenta can aee throu|^ dramatic madinm the problema and conflicts in life 
that bring the» closer to self-discovery and self-discipline. 

Drama I will be an attempt at offering a dramatic history. The course 
will span dramatic literature from the earliest of the Greeks to the con- 
temporary plays of Eugene lonesco, Edward Albee and Murry SchisgaX. 

Particularly stressed win be drama as a literary style, but the 
relerance of the play to society (past or present) will be xmderscored. 
Oral interpretation of the plays included in the course will reciere 
significant emphasis* 

In addition to the tilerary value of the plays studied, biographical 
studies of prominent playwrigjits will be included. 

Drama I win attempt to broaden a student's background. It is hoped 
that Drama I, in conformity with the entire broad design of the new 
English curriculum, win lend itself to the student's pursuit of pleasure 
and furnish a new discipline within which the student can find present 
satisfaction and future aspriation. 
I. UHIT I f Ba«kgrounds in. the Theater 

The first half of this unit will corer a p*ri6d itartihg with the 

dreeks and their early drama continuing throue^ the end of the nineteenth 

century. 

Skins to be developed: 

a. the discovery of dramatic origins 

1^5 
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bm the tragic flaw as the basis of a dramatic work 
c« interpretation and analysis of drama as an art form 
d* applying theory and criticism to tragedy and comedy 
e# finding the foundation of modera drama in earlier dramatic workm 
Plays to be studied in this \mit include: 
a» ^^Oedipus Rex^'' Sophocles 
b« "^Antigoxiet^ SopIMrcles 

'^'^Candide Voltaire r: 
d. "^Thiee Sisters Chekhov 
e • ^''Qhos ts Ibsen 
f • ^The Wild Duck^ Ibsen 

^^The Master Builder Ibsen 
h# '^Pygmalion/'' Shaw 
i« "^Mrs. Warrants Profeaaioni Shaw 
j« Red Rosas for MSf 0*Casey 
II* Contemporary Drama , particularly American and British 

This unit will cover contemporary drama from the radical departures 
of Eugene O^Neill and early absurdists to tha new concepts of the Theater 
of the Absurd^ as represented by Mxirray Schisgal and Sdward Albes« 
S1JJ.1S to be developed are: 

Sim understanding comment of the dramatist upon contemporary moeisl 
dilemmas 

b# comparing modern works with those of the classical dramatists 
C* demonstrating written and oral ability in comparing coatrmst- 
ing related plays 
Plays to be studied in this unit include: 
a. ^'The Hairy Ape^^ O^Neill 
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b. 


^^Our Town,'' llld«p 




c« 


^'tei* 'Siam of Tour Life',' Saroyan 




d. 


"^b* Qlass Hftnagerie^' Williauna 




#• 


^^fcXl My Sonaf MiU«r" 




f. 


Ic9B«n Conttb,'' 0*lltiU 






Str««tciur Kaaed DeiireV' Williaas 




h. 


%ath of a Salasaan^^ Milltr 






^^■ter Bob«rts/^ Haggan and Logsn 


4, 
J • 


'boas Back, Llttla Sbaba^^ Ingfi 




k. 


^^a Bald Soprano,^ lonaaco 




1* 


'^Waat Sida Story Jf Lauraat, Robbina and Baraatain 




^"ttook Back in Aagar^^ Oabom 




a* 


''A SUisift la tht Ittftf'^ lUMibanT 






1^ )U» of AXl HwMmlf Mt 




?• 


Saad Baxif Albta 






\}xri' SohitfBl 





Tha baaio Mthod for tha study of aaob play will bai^t* iraad-throuKh 
in eXaaa — aaaigning tha parts in a partlonlar aoakia to tht Various atudants 

ins 

a. Division of class into tea«s for tha purpost of prasanting acanaa 
from rarious plays. 

b. Each studant wiU ba rasponsibla for an intsnsira research project 
on one of tha playwrighta studied or one approved by the instructor* 

c* Character atudiaa. 

d. Students will ba assigned Tarious parts fro» plays for the purposas 

of line maoorixation, oral interpretation and character developffient* 
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I&structloa&l materials will includo: 

1. Films: 

a. O edi pus Rex 

e« All available filmed versons of plays covered in course 

2, TV Programs 

a. Assignment to watch TV specials of plays covered in course 
3* Field Trips 

a. To plays in the area 

b. Student subscription to Portland Hepertory Theater (if available) 
c« To pertinent films in the local area 

D* Svaluation 

1. Quotation quizzes 

2. Essay and objective examixiationa 
3* Assigned research studies 

4, Oral interpretation 
Students will be asked to evaluate the coiarse through questionnaires* 
The questionnaire issued at the end of the semester will emphasise course 
pontent and students* opinions on the plays read in the cXaac* 
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Drama I 



Gan«r«l Ob;}ectlv08 

The student will Xe&rn basic techniques of various aspects of Drama, 
acting, set design and construction, costuming, makeup, and lighting. 
The Student will learn an appreciation of dramatic literature through 
the study and class production of scenes and one-act plays* 

Pre-Test: 

Specific Objectives: 

1. 7C$ of the students will learn fundamental theories of acting* 

2. 35$ of the students will learn the technl<^8 of set design and 
construction, costuming, makeup, and lighting through active 
participation in a school play. 

3. 75$ of the students will learn the specific uses of dialogue in 
a play; to reveal the characters | to advance action; to relate 
the situation. 

U. 6C$ of the students will develop an appreciation £ar drama as 
an art form. 
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COURSE OF STUDY - HUMANITIES - ^70 



I. NAME OF COUSSEi 

Kumaoiitifts 
II. LENGTH OF COURSE: 

Humanitifts is a ona asaester aleotlva eourse which may ba usad to 
satiafy tha lltaratura i^quirament of tha alactirt Engliah program* 
III. QENSIIAL OBJECTIVES: 

Ai To dafine the hxiBanitias through art» mviaic, philosophy, history 
languaga « drama and theatra 

B. To expoaa the student to his , oultural and intallactual haritafa 

C. To awakan a sense of values and to encourage and examination of 
these values 

D* To provide a climate in which tha student may realise his potential 

for being a thinking, believing, acting, feeling person 
E. To extend the pupil's experience beyond himself and his imoediats 

community 
IV. CONTENT OUTLINE: 

A* Introduction to Humanities 
B# Philosophy 

1, Philosophical ideas and ideals 

2* Definition and scope of philosophy 

5, The Method of Philosophy 
4« The Uses of Philosophy 

5» The Philosopher and his work 

6. Observations on the History of Philosophy 
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Art - PAlntiug, Sculpture, Architecture 
!• Qeneric notion of art 
2. Art as imitation . 
3* Art and •sotion 

4, History of Art: Progress in art as Deajttring stages of 
ciTilization 

5, Philosophy of Modern Art 
D* Music 

1, Intricacies of musical corcepts 

2, History of Music 

3, The Uses of Music 

k. Relationship of philosophy to nmsic 

^, Music Forms 
£• History 

!• History as knowledge and as literature 

2. Relationship to the developnent to culture 

5. The Philosophy of story 
F« Language 

1* Nature and functions of language 

2« Growth of language 

3« Language as coamiunication 
0. Drana and Theatre 

1« Drama and Primitire Peoples 

2. The Oreek Theatre 

3# Medieral Theatre 

k, Shakespeare *s Theatre 

5« Modern Theatre 
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BEST m AVAIUBl£ 

SPJCIFIC OBJECTIVES OF COUSSEi 

A* Introduction to Hiuaanitltts 

1. To explain th» student's role In his heritage 

2* To learn the function of honattltles In our culture 

3* To explain the relationship of the developnent of the indirldual 

1 

mind to our cultural heritage 

SPBCIAL_HATgRIALSi 

Filat Husanlties - what they are what tfhey do 

1. Philosophical ideas and ideals 

a. To open an awarfness of the student's o«n personal philoaohpj 

b. To relate personal philosophy with that of the peer group 
c* To discoytr how an indlYldual philosophy i« fovswd 

d* To discttsa how a personal philoaophy governs our behavorial 
. Attitude toward life 

e. To relate moral and ethnic values to a philosophy of living 

f . To uhderstand the changing philosophical trends of a 
changing society 

Z» Definition end scope of philosophy 

a. To understand the descriptive meaning of hpiloaophy 
b» To understand an evaluative meaning 

c. To relate philosophy to myth, poetry azul hiatory 
3. The Method of Philosophy 

a. To discover the foundations of philosophy in experience and 
common sense 

b* To understand the philosopher's appeal to first principles t 
then to definition 
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c* To detftrolAt the procftsaes of philosophical thou^t through^ 

induction demonstration 

intuition reaaoning 

definition analysis , 

k» The Uses of Philosophy: Aim, Function, Value 

a* To detemine the philosophical mode of life - contemplation 

and happiness 
b* To understand philosophy as a moral discipline 
0* To learn of the social role of philosophy 
3» The Philosopher and his work 

a* To understand the philosopher as a man of theory or vision 

b« To see the philosopher as a man of theory or vision 

0* To understand the philosopher as a man of reason, not as a 

man of opinion 
6* Observations on the History of Philosophy 

a. To cover the developoint of philosophical thouj^t throu^t 
Socrates Rousseau 

Aristotle Nietzche 
Augustine H^l 
Descartes Bentham 
Kant 

b. To relate the historial development to. tha trends of 
philosophioal thinking today 

Sgecial Methods s 

Quest speakers aa available 
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Art 

The Arts Include th« davelopment of painting, sculpture and 
architecture aa it affects our culture today* 

1. Th« generic notion of art: skill of mind in making 

a. To acquaint the student with whys of artistic 
expression 

b. To understand the variety of creatire thou^t and process 

2. Art as imitation 

a. To cojuprehend the intuitive reasoning of the imitative prpce««e» 
b* To know the sources of art in experiences, imagination and 
inspiration 
5, Art as emotion 

a« To explain the emotional process of artistic development 

4, History of the Arts: Progress in art as measuring the stages 
of civilization 

a. To give the student an- historical backgro'ond of the development 
of painting, sculpture, and architecture through study of 
specific historical eras: 

Classical Naturalism 
Renaissance impressionism 
Neo-classical 20th Century: 

Homanticism Cubism Dadisa 

Bealisa Surrealism Op-Art 

Expressionism 

5, Philosophy of Modem Art 

a* To develop an understanding of the relationship of 
philosophy to the develo|mient of art today 
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To understand the function of art forma in the 20th century ^ 
SPKIALJffiraODS 

1* Field Tripa aa available 
2# Quest speakers as available 
3# Films J 

—Slide Lectures: Intoduction to^Art 

Sxunrey of Aigerican_Painting 

"^2E£2SH£S5-2£.?i?£* Sculpture 
Treasures^of^Time : Painting 

0# Music 

!• Intricacies of musical concepts 

a* To know the variety of musical concepts 
b* To understand the mak&-up of musical sounds 
c* To be aware of the philosophy behind creativity in music 
2» History of Music 

a*. To create an interest in the development of music through 
the ages 

b» To learn of the instruments and dancing which contributed 

to the development of musical forms 
c. To compare the first musical concepts to those of today 
3* The Uses of Music 

a* To create an undej%tanding of the variety of uses for nmsic 
b# To relate the development of specific forms to the development 
of our culture ♦ 
km Relationship of philosophy to music 

a# To create an interest in relating philosophical concepts 

to thoes of music 
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b. To undsrstaiui tht depttndftncy of one culture medium upon 

another 
5. Music Foma 

a« To compare a varieyt of types of musical forms through; 

Classical Soul 

Opera Rock 

Polk Electronic Music 

Jass 

SPKIAL^METHODS j 

1. Gvest Lectures as available 

2. Becords and tapes as available 

3. Field trips as available 

h. Films; F£^_S25§-I^i22J 

Introduction to Jazz 

American Mxisict Folk, Jazz - Pop 

E. Historj 

1. History as knowledge and as literature 

a. To dittingoish history form poetry, muthology and philosophy 

b. To understand the rfl»tionshi|) of history and langiiage 

2. Relationship of history to the development of cultwe 

a. To understand the role of history in the education of th# mind 

b. To understand Ijistory in the guifilelines of human conduct 

3. The Philosophy of History 

^. , To comprehend the alternatives of fate of freedom, 

necessity or chappe 
b. To understand history as the developront of reasoning about 

matters of opinion - discriminating truth fr<*!a ernor 
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c. To know the role of the individual in history - great mai^ 

herOf or leader 
d* To understand the spirit of the time as conditioning the 

politics and culture of a period 

Lan^a^ 

1. Nature and functions of language 

a. To comprehend the role of language in thought 

b. To know the service of language to society 
2* Growth of language 

a* To develop an awareness of the tradition and life of language 
b. To create an understanding of the theories of the origin of 
languages 

3. The language of communication 

a* To understand the natursil expressions of society 

b. To learn of the language of poetry as a means of communication 

Drama and Theatre 

1. Drama of Primitive Peoples 

a* To learn of the beginnings of drama 

b. To learn about ancient traditional ceremonies and rites as 

forerunners to the theatre 
c# To understsmd the use of dance ^ chants ^ instruments and music 

to stir emotions of participants and observers 

2. The Greek Theatre 

a# To realize the dynamic importance of the Greek period 
upon development of literary drama and theatre 

b. To understand the methods used to communicate with the 
people of this culture 

1!o understand the Intricacies of the plays written and 
-formetd 
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3. Medieval Theatre 

a. To have a knowledge of the historical development of 
medieval drama 

b. To learn of the variety 6f fome of drama: 
Miracle Plays 

Morality Plays 
Mystery Plays 

c. To understfuad the link between medieval religious plays and 
Elizabethan drama 

k» Shakespeare's Th^fatre 

a« To introduce the student to the formation and enactment of 
Elizabethan drama 
5. Modern Theatre 

a. To learn the development of drama as an escape from reality 
b« To have a knowledge of the dramatic experimentation being 

used on an internationsQ. scale 
c. To leeu-n of the devleopment of the American theatre in the 
20th century 
SPBCIAL_MBTHOpS: 

Field trip as available 
Film: The_Greek_Theatr« 

The Theatre - as one of the Hu m a ni ties 
Gu4st lecturer as available 
IV« TEACHING METHODS: 

The course is designed for individualized study in subject areas. Each 
student is required to have one group and one induvidual project in a 
nine-week period. 
A« Group Instruction 
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B# Clasa discussions 

C* Research and presentation 

D« Resotirce speakers and films 

£• Suplementary reading 
VII. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

A* See individual subject aresis 

B« Supplementary books available: 

3« Modern Music - Howard and Lyons 

4. Mainsgrings^of Civilization - Hxmtington 

^* 9£22^-I^222-££22-9SS5^-222l^ " Adldr 

7* The^Story^of Philosophy - Durant 

®* 5^2^^* ^^i.*^^^?? " Dimnet 

9* ^2£l^ ^2-^«^^2^ " Marais and Miranda 

10 • Story of Jasz - Stearns 

Hp Music^and^Imagination - Copland 

El}ii222Eli2.2£-?!252£5-^i 
13. A Pogular History^of Music 

VIII* EVALUATION OF THE COURSE: 

The instructional effectiveness of the class is measured through subjective 

and objective testing. Grading is to be on concepts and ideas rather than 

on factual material* Individual projects are graded accr^rding to the student ^s 

ability to relate his material to a specific concept given throu^ class 

discussions* Quiaies and tests are given to evaluate the student ^s 

learning progress* 
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At the btfgixxning of the semester, each student is to write a criteria 
ot his expectations of the course. At the end of the course t the student 
Is to write an evaluation of the course, giving an assessment of material 
covered a^ how the course could be improved. The teacher also evaluates 
the material covered in relationship to motivation and student interest. 
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COURSE OF STUDY - FOIiCLORE AND MYTHOLOGY, ^71 



I, NAME OF COURSE 

Folklore and Mythology, 471 
n. LENGTH OF COURSE: 

Folklore and Mythology is a one semester electire eoiirse, which may 
be used to satisfy the literature requirement of the elective English 
progreuB* 
in. GENERAL OBJECTIVES: 

Throu^ a study of Folklore and Mythology, the objectives of the 
course are; 

A. To give students a clearer understanding of the ideals esteemed 
by his Western civilization. 

B. To provide the student opportunity to exercise his iruagination 
and to reconsider his own sense of values through an introduction 
to mythical heroes. 

C. To establish a series of exploratory readings by w^ch the student 
may become aware of the cultural, intellectual, and ethical evol- 
ution to which he is heir and part. 

D. To develop an awareness of the mafor motifs of folklore and 
mythology as veduable background for advances study. 

E. To be entertained in terms of humor and self-definition* 
IV. CONTENT OUTLINE OF COURSE: 

A. Introduction to classical mythology 

1. To understand what mythology is. 

2. To become aware of different mythologies. 

3. To know the parpose of a study of mythology* 
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B* Seading folklore aod mythology: Great ioA/Gods 

!• To dewelop a foundation for a study of mythology ard cMate 
a reference point for comparison. 

2. To become familiar with another system of mythology other than 
Oreek and Norse. 

3, To develop a background for study of The Odyssey . 

C. Heading folklore and mythology: ghe Odyssey 

1. To understand the narrative method of style. 

2. To understand the patterns of aarrative structure* 

3. To become aware of motif in narrative structure. 

4. To realize the functions of mythology in the structure of 
the n^yth. 

5« To appreciate mythology of Western culture. 
6. To read for meaning and structure. 

D. Individual Research 

1. To supplement knc edge of literature. 

2. To appreciate the art of storytelling. 

3. To share knowledge of folklore and mythology with others* 

4. To satisfy interest in this area. 

3» To improve oral and written laiiguage through the presentation 
of research. 

E. Short prose tales: Fables/Parables/Fairy Tales/Ugends/Tall Tales 

1. To understand narrative structure in the short tale. 

2. To appreciate the simple structure of the short prose tale. 

3. To understand incident detached from character. 

k. To understand the kinds of folk tale as determined by 

narrative patterns. 
5» To recognize folk tales as specific types. 
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?• Reading folklore: Yarna/Hunorous Anecdotes/Superatitiona 

1. To recognize other typee of folklore. 

2. To be entertained by a part of cultural heritage. 
0. ^ongs and Ballada 

1. To compare this form with other narrative methods* 

2« To develop inai^ta into methods of transmitting folklore. 

3. To learn the variety of types of folklore. 
H* Myths of the Space Age 

1. To realize the role of folklore in our time. 

2. To collect examples of mythology and folklore in modem 
advertising. 

3. To update knowledge of our cultural tegacy and that which we 
will pass on to future generations. 

V. TEACHINa METHODS: 

A. Informal lectiires 

B. Class discussions: large and small groups 
C . Research and presentation 

D. Resource speakers 
S. Supplementary reading 
VI. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS: 

A. Hamilton, Mythology ((Mentor) 

B. Homer, The Odyssei (Mentor) 

C. Prepared materials - ditto2multilith 

D. Resource speaker (storytelling) 

E. Supplementary material (bibliography of available materials) 
F# Films: Greece: The Golden Age 

Greece: The New Age 
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Odyssey: The Stnxcture of the Epic 

Odyasey; The Return of Odysseua 

Odyasey; The Central Theme 

Myth« Superstition, and Science 

African Storyteller 

Heroea and Villadna 

Folkaongs of Americana History 
0. 9iBse« Siddhartha 
H» Bulletin boarXa 

I* Personal resources: totem poles, pictures, okelele, guitar, records. 
Vn. EVALUATION: 

A. Evaluation of Students:: 

The primary emphasis of evaluation is on objective measure- 
ments. Assignments and testa will be designed in direct relation- 
ship to the specific objectives* Both written and oral assignments 
will serve to measure concepts covered. The student's grade will be 
dixectly proportional to the completion of established b«sic 
requirements, and elegibility for a higher grade may come with the 
completion of additional projects. 

B. Evaluation of Coiirse; 

The objective measurements used to evaluate the student spy 
also evidence success of the total course. Analysis of the 
course will come in part from student interest and motivation. 
Subjectively, written evaluations of the course by student and 
teacher will be made at the completion of the course. A pre- 
test attitude questionnaire will be returned at this time to be 
used in writing the evalxiation. Suggestions by students on how 
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to iotproTt th* eourst vill be acctpttd, and tLty will ttTaluate 
the course by how well it meets needs and expectations. Cor- 
relation between course objectiYes and coxirse results will be 
of prl>e inportanee* 
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THE BIBLS AS XJTSRATUSE 



!♦ NAME OF COUBSE: Th« Bit-e as Literature 
IX. LENGTH OF COURSE: 1 aemester (l8 waaka) 
nr. GENERAL OBJECTIVES OF THE COURSE: 

A, To ba abla to Identify and illustrate the various types of literature 

found in the Bible: ode, proYerbo, parable, short stofy, etc* 
B# To develop an appreciation of the Bible as a source of interesting and 
oeaningful literature worth reading and considering for its own sake. 

C. To see the influence the Bible has had on Western thought, literature 
ert, music, and everyday life* 

D. To develop a perspective of the history of the Hebrews and of early 
Christians— as a nation, a race, and a religion* 

E. To become familiar with outstanding characters of the Bible, concepts of 
Hebrew and Christian peoples, and frequent familiar allusions to the 
Bible in literature and the mass media* 

r. To consider the universal implications of Biblical literature to social 
relationships, personal ethics, and religious systems of thoughi;. 
rr* COKTENT OUTLINE OF COURSE: 
A* History of the Sible 
1. What is the Bible? 
Zt Hebrew Canon 

a* Authors of J., D., P., and E* 
b* Council of Jamnia 
3* Christian Canon 
^f, Apocryph* 
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5* How do «• dtttrtoiot am authontlc Bibl* tvxt? 

6« TraiulatioM of tho Blblt, •sp^ciftlly thos* leading to tho King James 
Varslon 

7* Tht Btory of the Daad Sea Schrolla and their Significance 
Kinds of Literature in the Bible with representative examples 
Pentateuch (Torah) 

1. The Beginnings (Oen* 1-11) 
a* The Creation 

b. The Fall 

e» Cain and Abel 

d« The Flood 

e« The Tower of Babal 

2. The Patriarchs (Ben, 12-50) 

a. Concepts of Qod 

b* Historical and philosophic improtance of the Patriarchs 

1) Ood's choice of a family 

2) ^ Personalities of the family — Abraham, Issac, Jacob, Joseph, lot 

3) Importance of Abraham's sacrifice 
h) The covenant and Ood*s promise 

5, The story of Moses— Israel Enslav-fd and Liberated (Exodus) 
a* The biography of Moses 

b. The exodus from £gypt 

c. The giving of the law 

d. Implications of the Law as a beginning of a stmctured and institut 
religion 

e* Hebraic concepts, past and present, of the law 

Historical Books 

1» %e Conquest of Canaan and the Period of the Jedges (Joshua, Judges, 
X Samuel) 
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a. Th» story of Joshua and the Fall of Jericho 

b. The Period of the Judges 

1) Who the judges were 

2) Why the judges were necessary 

3) Cliaracter study of individual judges — Deborah and Barak 
Gideon, Samson, Sanmel 

The Period of the Kings (I and II Samuel, I and II Kings) 

a. What prompted the need of the Hebrews for kiiW5» 

b. The United Kingdom 

1) The reign of Sauls the Establishment of the Monarchy 

2) The contributions of David 

a) New Concept of God's punishment 

b) The controversial nature of David— his personal behavior, 
ethics, and ambition 

(1) Confrontation with Goliath 

(2) Personal relationships with Saia, Jonathan, 
Bathsheba, Absalom 

c) David's unification and strengthening of the Kindom 

3) The Wisdom and Splendor of Solomon 

a) The building of the temple 

b) The bringing of the kingdom to the verge of dissolution 

c. The Divided Kingdom 

1) The nature of the twelve tribes of Israel 

2) Reasons for division 

d. The Northern Kingdom — Israel 

1) Reasons for the short life of the kingdom 

2) Leaders of Isreal 
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3) Assyrian captivity and dissolution of Israel 
The Southern Kixigdoni-*-Judah 

1) Reasons for sxirvival of Judah as the Remnant 

2) Leader of Judah 

3) Babylonian captivity and exile 

a) The destruction of the temple 

b) The emergence of the synagogue 

4) The restoration and eventual despersal of the Remnant 

a) The return to Jersualem -and the rebuilding of the temple 
under Cyrus of Persia 

b) Greek ^ Bgyptian^ Syrian^ and Roman conquest of Jersalem 

c) The revolt of the Maccabees 

d) Destruction of the temple by the Romans 

The Prophets (mostly selected portions from I and II Kings ^ Jonah ^ Amos 

Isaiah^ Jeremiah , Daniel, Ezekiel, Malachi) 

1. Historical function of the prophets 

a* Kept the people together during period of exiles 

b. Helped give the nation direction after the loss of kinds 

2» Religious significance of prohets 

a» Kept reminding the Hebrews to ^^repent or perish 
b. Tried to keep Hebrews from acception foreign gods and culture 
vC# Made possible the spread of their higher religion to all roan- 
kind by reaffirming the idea of God as a single, universal being 

3# Discussion of individual prophets 

a« The historical narratives of Elijah and Blioha 
b» The ecumerical message in Jonah 

c« Amos sees the decline of Israel— inverts the popular belief of the 
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great day on which the Lord will arise and defeat Israelis foes 
into a judgment day over His people 
d. Isaiah*s prophecy of a coming redeemer 

1) Messianic beliefs arising from his prophecies 

2) Mis-interpretation of the Deutero-Isaiah^s prophecies of 
suffering servants Various views 

a) Christian interpretation of prophecy as suffering Christ 

b) Hebrew interpretation of prophecy as personification of 
nation of Israel as suffering servant 

a. Jtremiah as the prophat of prayer 

f. Ezekiel's and Daniel's apocalyptic views 

1) Ezekiel places emphasis on individual re»pon»ibility; everyone 
is to bear only the consequences of his own tins} punlahiMnt 
for what a father does is not to be inposed on a mau 

2) Vision of vaOley of dry bones brou^t to life is concerned 
with national resurrection — Tel Aviv is named after Bzikiel's 
place of exile in recognition of his link with Israel today 

5) Daniel projects sm apocalyptic vision of the passing of 
empires and the coming of Qod*s kingdom 

g. Malachi'e message of the day of God's judgment 
^hort Stories from the Old Testament (Ruth and Ester) 
1. The Book of Ruth 

a* Possible philosophical implications of the book 

b. Charity becomes a legal obligation exemplified in the book 

c. Possible protest literature against restrictions on intermarriage 
with Gentiles 

d. Reminder to Hebrews to be kind to the stranger for^-we were 
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atrangtrs in the land of Egypt. 
2. Th« book of Esther 

A* The Story of the Diaspora 

b. More sophisticated plot structure than Suth 

c. ^ecular (no mention of God in the book) 

Q* Wisdom Literature and Poetry in the Old Testament (selections from Job, 
Psalms, Proverbs, and Eccesiaates) 

1. Characteristics of Hebrew poetry 

2. Discussion of Plalma as poetic expressions of praise, supplication, 
thanksgiving, despair 

a. Types of Psalms 

b. Analysis of poetic devices used — simile, metaphore, imagery, 
parallel structure 

c* %scu5sion of uses of psalms in Hebrew worship services 

d. Concepts of God and general thrmatic content 
3* Ecclesiastes 

a* The author's attitude toward life 
b. The Carp* Diem Theme 
k. Proverbs 

a. Characteristics of a proverb 

b. The message on wisdom 

c. Various views on woman 

5, The book of Job sts wisdom literature, poetry, and dialogue 

a. Literary style of the book 

b. Philosophical implications of Job 

1) Questioning of the Hebrew relationship to God— a syllogism 
*hy does Job suffer? 
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Is God Just? 

How can a just and merciful God let innocent good men 
suffer? 

2) Universality, of the question raised in Job 

3) ^nswer given by God to Job^s question 

k) Drama department Presentation of J» B> (MacLeiih) and 
discussion 
H* Inter testament Period 

l*. Di5cus5ion of the apocryphal books and the pseudepigrapha 
2» The political, philosophical, religious situation during Jesus* 
life 

a* Many mystery cults in area during period 
hm Messianic expectancy of Jews 

Cm Political situation in Jerusalem 1st century BC to 1st century AD 
I* The Life and Message of Jesus (Mark, and selected portions from Matthew, 
Luke, and John) 

1. Theological agreement concerning life of Jesus 
2m The historians of Jesus 

a* Differences in approach of Matthew, Mark, Lude, John 
hm comparison of John to Genesis, discussion of Hebraic phrasing 
3* Parables and other teachings of Jesus 
J^ Early Church and the Writings of Paul (selected portions of Acts and 
letters of Paul—I Thessalonians, Romans, I Corinthians, %hesians) 
1* Importance of Paulas travels in spreading Christianity 
2m Primitive Christian Church as seen through Paulas letters 
3, Beginnings of a Christian theology apart from Hebraic theology through 
Paul 

K« General Epistles (selected portions from Hebrews, James and I John)— 
topical discussions 
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L. Apocalyptic Writings in Revelation— comparison with Daniel 
discussion of Literature Mostly Contemporary) Containing 
Important Biblical Allusions 
1» A Separate Peace by John Knowles 
2# Cryt the Beloved Country by Alan Paton 

Pearl by John Steinbeck 
4# Few short stories and/or magazine and newspaper stories 
SPECHTC OBJECTIVES OR MAJOR DIVISIONS OF THE COURSE 
A* Pentateuch 

1. To become acquainted with the origin of the Hebrew racet 

nation t and religion (covenant law) 
2# To learn the Bible account of the creation of the universe i 

human life^ and the origin of evil 
3# To acqiiaint students to the Early Hebrew legal system , 

which is the basis for much of modern law 
4. To acquaint students with the development of the concept 

of God in Hebrew religion 
5» To note the basic characteristics of the Hebrew writing 

style 

B# Historical Books 

\m To understand the theocracy of the early Israelites 
2* To know the events leadixig to the establishment of the 

monarchy, and its glory under David and Solomon} to 

explore the reasons for the dividion of the kingdom and 

the subsequent exiles* 
3# To summarize the return of the captives to Jerusalem and 

the rebuilding of the temple 
4« To sketch the historical incidents of the intertestamentary 

periodt concentrating on the revolt of the Maccabees and 
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tht Apocryphal books 
Prophets 

To acquire background information that will make more 
meaningful the reading of prophetic literature of the 
Bible 

2e To learn the basic characteristics of prophecy throu^ a 

study of a few individual prophets 
3. To know the historical functions and religious significance 

of the prophets 

km To note the types of literature found in the books of the 
prophets 

Short Stories from the Old Testament 

!• To study the short story as a specific literary genre re- 
presented in the Bible 

2. To study the idyllic simplicity reflected in the story of 
Ruth and to recognize the caistoms of the times presinted 
there 

3# To appreciate the technical and literary excellence of the 
structure of the historical^ novelette (or long short 
story) of Ester 
km To contrast the two books of , Ruth and Ester 
Wisdom Literature and Poetry in the Old Testament 

To know the characteristics of Hebrew 3>oetry— parsdlelism, 
frequent use of the question, simplicity of diction and 
construction, the use of figurative language and imageryt 
understatement 
Zm To recognize the different types of psalms 
3m To know the characteristics of a proverb 
km To study the themes of Ecclesiastes as unusual elements 
in Hebrew literature 
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5* To examine the structure and form of the Book of Job and to 

appreciate its literary excellence 
6, 7o coBfdder the story of Job as an example of a profound and 

universal theme 
The Life and Message of Jesus 

!• To learn the historical background of the life of Christ 
2^ To examine the teachings of Jesus throu^ a Jv^^y of his par- 
ables t sermons 9 and frequent discourses 
3* To learn the similsirities and differences between the 4 gospels 
4. To note the different types of literature found in the gospels 
G# Early Church and the Writings of Paul 

1* To trace the development of the early churchy noting especially 

the missionary journeys of Paul 
2. The study topically some of the letters (epistles) of Paul 
H# General Epistles 

1. To make a topical study of a few epistles other than Paul's 

2. To obtain biographical information on the writers of the 
general epistles 

I. Apocalytpic Writings in Revelation 

1» To gain insight into the meaning of the term apocalytpic 
literature 

2. To compare selected portions of Revelation with the Old 
Testament book of Daniel 
J# Discussion of Literature (Mostly Contemporary) Containing Improtant 
Biblical Allusions 

1# To study a few full-length novels and give students opportunity 

to make practical use of their newly acquired Bible knowledge 
2* To become awar^ of the frequent use of Biblical allusion in 
the mass media 
VI'. TEACHING METHODS 

A# Teacher-led question^-and-^answer discussion of assigned reading 
Bm Few student panel discussions on Biblical themes of contemporary 
importance 

Cm Individual student reports on specific assijwments largely 

related to history and archaeology 
D» Student memorization of it choice of one of several selections so 

as to appreciate the elegant style of the King James Version 
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E. Some short lectures by the teacher or special speaker 
1* Dead Sea Scrolls 

2, Jewish holidays, past and present 

3, Hise and fall of the monarchy 

4, The Assyrian and Babylonian exiles 
P. Films (see instructional materials) 

G* Records (reading and music) 

H. Choral readings or chants of the Psalms led by the music 
department 

I. Dramitization of J* B. by the drama department 

J. Slides and pictures of historical sites and religious art 

1, Slide leacturs from National Gallery of Art on Christmas 
and Easter 

2, Slide lectures by outside speakers on historiced sites 
K. Field trips 

1. Synagogue 

2, Possibly to OMSI planetariiim to see The Visit of the 
Wise Men''' 

L. Student written character sketch of Old Testament figure, 
original parable, and other creative and expository writing 

M. Student Project — written or oral — on a subject of the student's 
interest 
VII. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

A. Texts- Bibles 

1. The^Bible, New York: American Bible Society, 196? 

2. The Oxford Annotated_Bible: Revised Standard Verson* N«w 
York: Oxford Dniv. Press, 1962, 

Seference^^Works 

Blselen, Frederick, Edwin Lewis and David G. Downey • The^Abingdon 
Bible Co^entarj, New York: Abingdon Press, 1929 
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Pulghum, W. B., A Dictionary of Biblical Allusions in English 

Littrsturt. New York: Holt, Hinehart., and Winston, Inc.,'1965. 
Halley, Hanry H. Hall»y*8 Bibla Handbook , Grand Rapids, Michigan: 

Zondervan Publishing Housa, 1962. 
Keyes, Nelson B«acher. Story of the Bible World. New York: C. S. 

Hammond and '^ompany, 1939* 
Kraeling, Emil G. Rand MoNally Bibla Atlas . Naw York: Rand 

HcNally and Company, 1956. 
linger, Merrill F. Unger*s ^ible Dictionary . Chicago; Moody Press, 

1957. 

Background Information and Critical Analysis 
Chase, Mary Ellen. The Bible and the Common Reader. New York| 

The Macmlllan Company. 1952. 
. Life and Language in the Old Testament . New York: 

W.tf. Norton fiuid Company, Inc., 1955. 

. The Prophets for the Common Reader . New York: W.W. 

It 

Norton and Company. 1963» 
. The Psalms for the Common Reader . New York: W.W. 

Norton and Compsmy, Inc., 1Q62. 
. Everyday Life in Bible Tiroes . Washington, D. C: 

National Geographic Society, I967. 
Heaton, E. W. Syeryday Life in Old Tastament Times . New York: 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 1956. 
Keller, Werner. The Bible as History . New York: William 

Morrow and Company, 1964, 
. The Bible as History in Pictures . New York: 

William Morrow and Company, 1963. 
Mosely, Edwin M. Pseudonyms of Christ in the Modern ^ Novel : 

Motifs and Methods . Pittsburg: University of Pittsburg 

Press, 1962. 
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Burkt, Ctrl F, Qod ie for Rtal, Man , N«w York: Asaociation Pr«aa, 
1966. 

Eban, Abba. My Paopl*; Th» Story of th» J«ws . New York: Bahram 

Housa« Inc., Random House, 1968. 
Short, Robert L. The Gospel According to Peanuts . New York: 

Harper and Row, 1968. 
Numerous other books on art, religion, and general interest. Too 

many to mention. 

Magazines 

Life , Vol. 3 . No. 26, T icember 26, 1955- Special Issue: 
Christianity 

Life, ^ol. 57, No. 26, December 25, 196^. Double issue entitled 
■^The Bible ^. 

Natio""'' Geographic, Various articles on the Holy Land. 

B. ^ilms 

• * Judaism:- The Chosen People* (Religion of Man Series, NET, 30") 
^Judaism: The Law' (Religion of Man Series, NET, 30*^) 
''^Christianity 1: Jesus, the Anointed:' (Religion of Man Series, 
NET, 30") 

* ^Christianity 2i The Good News "( Religion of Man Series, NET, 
^'Law and the Prophets " (NBC, 52**C) 

(all of the above from Corvallis, Division of Continuing 
Education) 

C. Charts and Maps 

Chronological Chart of Old Testament History by Guy P. 
Nuffield *Vaul*s Journeys,'' 37x^ Rand MoNally map in laminated 
material w. steel rods 
0. Records 

Several on readings from the Bible (from Portland Public 

cD?r Library) Several on music based on Biblical narratives 
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E. Fi«ld Trips 

Local synagogue with Rabbe discussing Biblical holidays 
OMSI to see Christinas planetarium show on Wise Men 

F» Resource Persons 

Possibly, Dr. Charles M. White, professor of history at PSU, 
speech and slides on Dead Sea Scrolls 
Dr. Paul Trueblood, Professor of English at Willamette 
lecture on life of David and slides of religious art. 
Others showing slides of trips to Holy Land sites 

G. Slides 

Slide lectures from National Gallery of Art 
Christmas Story in Art 
Easter ^tory in Art 

H. Prints 

Several hundred prints of famous art on religious subjects 
from University Prints, Cambridge. 
VIII. EVALUATION OF THE COURSE 

A. Evaluation of Student Learning 

1- Occasional quizzes on assigned reading or material cornered 

previously in class discussion 
2. Periodic unit test on major concepts and characters 
5. Outside reading assignments with written and oral presen- 
tations 

4. Committee reports and presentations 

5. Class participation and involvement in issuesi thus 
showing knowledge of text 

6. Test of memorization of a selected passages 

7. Ability to find Biblical allusions in newspaper and 
magazine articles 



and norels or short stories studied 
S« Post-test at the t&d of sesestert compare with pre-test 

B. Braluation of Value of Coufse 

Ma&y of the above items will indicate the studentn acquisition of 
knovledga of the subject matter* Sthusiasa and involvement are more aub- 
jectively assessed thou^ these characteristics certainlir manifest them- 
selves in class participation, the aaount of reading students do, etc* 
The teacher can feel that the course ia successful and worthwile if the 
students show an incr ase awareness of the prevailing effect the Elble 
has had on our Western culture* 

An extensive post-test similar to the pie-test is given at the end of 
the course to see how much factual information the student has learned* 
In addition, the student is asked to evaluate the course, detailing strengths 
and weaknessest he is requested to state what value the coiirse has been to 
him* 
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COUBSE OF STUDY - POETRY^ 472 

I. NAME OF COURSE: 
Pottryt 472 
lU LQCTH OF COURSE: 

PMir^t 472 ±m a one semester elective course ^ which asay be used to 
satisfy the literature requirf^oazit - of the electire English program. 
Ill* GENERAL OBJECTIVES; 

A* To encourage the student to read poetry for appreciation and pleasure: 
delist in sound , in rhythm and meter , in shared emotional experience^ 
in the varied form of verse « 
B* To acquaint the student with the element of poetic composition* 
C« To read and discuss poetry in terms of poetic devices and^meaning. 
To introduce to the student, poetry representing a variety of 
styles, subject, and poets* 
IV • CONTENT OUTLINE AND SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES: 
A» The Nature of Foe try 

1. To understand the ftxnction of poetry and how they differ from 
other literary types • 

2. To timd tSmt the nature of its language allows a poem to com- 
municate a condensed experience # 

3. To be aware of the false conceptions concerning poetry# 
B» Reading the Poem 

1* To become acquainted with suggestions for reading poetry to 
increase understanding and appreciation* 
C# Denotation and Connotation 
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1ft To find a primary distinction between the practical use of Isuoguage 

and the literary use. 
2m To recognize and understand the use of denotation and connotation^ 
Imagery 

1ft To appreciate the poet s combination of sense impressions to 

increase the poetic experiencre. 
2» To recognize imagery as a tool of the poet. 
Figurative Lang^iage : Simile/Metaphor/Personif icatio^/Metonymy/ 

Syinbol/Parado3«/Irony/DnderatateBent/Overstatement 
I ft To recognize and understand the use of figurative language as 

a poetic device* 

2ft To learn that figurative language affords imaginatve pleasure* 
3ft To see that figurative language is a way to bring additional 

imagery into verse ^ making poetry more sensuous ft 
4. To realize that figures of speech add emotional intensity and 

convey attitudes* 
5ft To know that figures of speech are a means of concentration and 

Condensation of language in poetry* 
Tone 

1ft To increase awareness of the writer s or speaker s attitude 

toward his subject « his audience or himself* 
2. To appreciate the emotional coloring of the poet s work* 
Musical Devices 

1* To see that rhythm and sound cooperate to produce the music of 

poetry^ and to experience musical quality of poetry# 
2* To compare poetry and musical composition^ 

3* To learn the basic arrangement of accents in terms of rhythm and 
meter* 

l8l 
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9« Shap«8 and Forma 

1» To recojgniza the shape of a poem as a poetic device • 
2» To be introduced to poetry forma - Dada, Haiku» 

!• Narrative Poetry 

1, To recognize and understand the elements of narrative poetry: 
character, setting, plot, theme. 

2, To campare narrfttive poetry with popular ballads - historical 
England and Scotland aoxd modern ballads • 

3, To identify the dominant themes of the narrative and compare them 
with current themes and subject matt(i>r« 

J# Lyric Poetry 

1« To experience a concentration upon creatiitg a single mood* 
K. Sad, Good, and Great Poetry 

1, To realise that an attempted evaluation of a poem should never 
be made before it la understood* 

2* To be aware of the tttsic qnestioBS oonsidered in judglAg any 
work of art. 

3. To be able to reopgfiize and differentiate between bad, good, 
and great poetry. 
L» Oral Presentation of Poetry 

1« To select suitable material for presentation. 

2. To analyze material for content and understanding. 
3# To group sentences for meaning and expre8Bia<n# 

k. To discuss poetry sensible and sensitively* 
TEACHING MFrHODS: 

A. Group instruction 

B. Individual presentation 
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C« Small group discussion 
D# Supplementary reading 
VI. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS: 

A. Prepared materials (multjllth) to be made into a booklet for 
student use. 

Bm Material gathered from many sources available 

C. Resource speaker (poet) 

D# Supplementary materials: bibliography 

E. Bulletin boards 

F« Personal resources: slides i book of ballads and songs | 
ukelelei guitar} records # 
VII • BVALUATIONi 

At Evaluation of students} 

Can an spprtolatlon of pot try bt tv^uattd? })t«l apprtoiation 
and understanding nay fraqurntly bt hiddtnt and p«rHaps tha only 
valid test of suooeaaful ttaohing is that which laads tbt young rtftdtr 
to continue reading poans aft«r he is out of olaas* 

We may iearn much about how our students read poetry by asking 
them to i«rita about a poem they have never read before* This irill 
help the teacher to distinguish between those who can read figura* 
tive language with some ckill and those who still read at the Xit«* 
eral level* Any real evaluation of understanding and appreciation 
in terms of a letter grade has little validity* Grades will be 
assigned to more objective and more iMasuraable thou^ less 
importanw matters than the appreciation of poetry* 
B« Evaluation of the course: 

Analysis of the success of the coturse wHl come primarily 
from the interest and motivation of the students* A pre<^test 
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attitude questionnaire will be returned to the student to aid hin 
in writing his evaluation. Suggestions by students as to the 
improvement of the course will be accepted, and they will evaluate 
the course by how well it meets needs and expectations. 
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COURSE OF STUDY - POETRY lit ^75 

!• OBJECTIVES 

The student of poetry with college aspirations finds this course of value 
in that it introduces form and structure; historicity^^ English and American 
poetic readings in a continuity of poetic ideology^ and pragmatic usage of 
learned prosodic skills # This course is an academically rigorous examination 
of one of the literary genre. Written work on the students* part includes 
both explication and creation. This is a one semester course and it requires 
no preequisite. 

II. SCOPE AND SEQUENCE 

A* Unit I English Poetry Readings - five weeks 

This unit presents a chronological reading of the more important poems 
and poets of England. The purpose of this readi|ig is to supply the back- 
ground materials necessitated by both reading American poetry and a study 
of Prosody # 

1» Materials 

a# Anglo-Saxon Period 

1) Ruin 

2) The Seafarer 

3) The Wanderer 
k) Beowulf 

b. Early English 

1) Chaucer 
c* Elizabethan 

1) Shakespeare 

2) Jonson 
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d. Puritui 

1) Milton 

2) Donne 
e» Cavalier 

1 ) Herrick 

2) Suckling 

3) Lovelace 

f. Eighteenth Century 

1 ) Dryden 

2 ) Arnold 

3) Goldsmith 

4) Pope 

5) Qray 

6) Swift 

7) Blake 
g« Homantio 

1) Shelly 

2) Keats 

3) Browning, Kobtrt and Sllizabeth 
if ) Byron 

5) Coleridge 

6) Carrol 
h. Victorians 

1) Tennyson 

2) Sidney 

3) Nfiishe 

k ) Spenser 

5) Hardy 

6) Kipling 

l^b 
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1) Dylan 

2) Yeats 

3 ) Houseman 
k) Rirna 

j« MQdem English 

1) D.H, Lawrence 

2) Mosefield 

3) De La Mare 
k) EUot 

5 ) SasBoon 



B* Unit II American Poetry Headings - four weeks 

This unit presents a chronological reading of the more Imj^QXi^ant 
poems and poets of America. The purpoes of this reading is to supply 
the background materials necessitated by a study of Prosody, 
1. Materials 

a. Bomantic American 

1) Longfellow 

2) Emerson 

3) Holmes 
k) Whittier 

5) Whitman 

6) Lowell t James Hussell 

b. Transition 
1) Poe 

c. Modem American 

1) Frost 

2) Sandburg 

3) Cummings 
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Jeffers 


5) 


Stevens 


6) 


Williams 


7) 


Stafford 


8) 


Eberhart 


9) 


Bly 


10) 


Kerouac 


11) 


Snyder 




ncivusn 


15) 


Ferlinghetti 



2* Special Devices 
a« Recordings 
b. Video-tape 
c# Movies 
3» Books 

a* Teacher prepared Manuscripts 
Unit III Prosody - four weeks 

The purpose of this unit is to acquaint the student with the prosodic 
devices used in the multipliotty of poetry in the English lARguage which the 
student has encountered in bis previous readings # The more important 
devices will be singled out for specialised study* 
1* Materials 
a* Metaphor 
b* SiiBile 
c# Ballad Form 
d« Epics 
6# Sonnets 
f# Meter 
g# Assonance 
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h. Metonymy 

i. Alliteration 
j, Varse Forms 
k. Tone 

2. Books 

Teacher prepared manuscripts 

D. Unit IV Writing - two weeks 

The students will attempt a practical application of the more easily 
accomplished devices studied in the previous unit. The students will begin 
with the limerick form and progress through the English sonnet. This is not 
intended to be a measure of student creativity, but rather a means of getting 
the student to appreciate the skill needed to effectively use these devices. 

E. Unit V Public Reading and Explication - three weeks 

The purpose of this unit is to give th students a chance to read and 
talk about poems they presonally like. 
1, Materials 

a. Student provided 
T» Evaluation 

1. Student 

An objective test on Prosody 

2, Course 

A comparative opinionaire will be given at the commencement and the 
conclusion of the conclusion of the course to determine student attitudes. 
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COURSE OF STUDY - SCIENCE FICTION, ^75 

I. OBJECTIVES 

Most readers of science fiction range in age from l6 to 28, The 
appeal of a course in hi^ school is of continuing value to th* growing 
man. ^^ing this age man does his most creative thinking. A class in 
science fiction, then, can psychologically satisfy and stimulate the 
student. The authors can opin corridors to the imagination of the 
students. Social and psychological concepts are found in the better 
science fiction as well as some good writing. The class in science 
fiction will expose students to the fiction of ideas for today|s space 
age life. 

A science fiction class appeals to the in^'ere8ts of students. The 
many students who are limited to their personal reading have a tendency 
to enjoy science fiction. This course uses this interest area as a 
means to reach some understanding of literary allusion, generic structure 
for novels and short stories and underlying truths which appear in science 
fiction. The students are urged to increase their personal reading 
and to see relationships to books outside of science fiction so that 
they continue this reading in their every day living outside of school. 
II. SCOPE AND SEQUENCE 

A. Unit I Historical Classics - six weeks 

This unit gives the student the background for modeiu writing. 
The allusions to these works in more modern writing w5.11 make sense 
to the students if they are familiar with then. These same works 
make allusions to other literature and thus the student literary 
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breadth as dularged* Many of the dreams of these authors have hecome 
technological truths in our time and the students will recognize these. 
The ideas in science fiction are Identifiable in other kinis of fiction 
and cause a widening of the students reading* Some limited discussion 
is used to enlarge on the students understanding of the structure of 
the short story and the novel* 
1. Materials: 

a# From the Earth to the Moon - Verne 

b# War of the Worlds - Wells 

c* Gods of Mars - Burrou^s 

d* Puppet Masters - Heinlein 
2* Special Devices: 

a« Films 

b* Field stips to local films when available 
c« Video-tapes 
3# Svaluation: 

a* clsuis discussion 
b* qUizses 

B# Unit II ^ Individtial reading promote - 10 weeks 

Sach student reads a series of short stories and a novel around 
four concepts* 

The student, upon completiont filla out a report form and is 
then given a conference time for a personal interview to discuss 
the book* The teacher evaluates the written form and discusses the 
book with the student* Grades are given after the conference and 
within the bounds of discussion with the student* 
1* Concept areas 
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1- r«ading: 1 mr%l 



5 short atorlas 



b« The aolar syatta 



1- readings 



1 Bovel 



^ short atoriea 



c« The Galaxy 



1- reouilngr 



1 novel 



^ short stories 



d» The Universe 



reading: 



1 novel 



5 short stories 



2, Special Devices s 

a. reports 

b* conferences 

c • video-tapes 

d, field tripe to films 
C. Unit III U. F. O.'s - 2 weeks 

The direct connection between science fiction and the U. F. 0. 
is insscapable. Curiosity is arrouaed bjr newspaper, Bagafiine and TV 
reports. The reading represents a presentation of the possible. 
The students are encouraged to research the problem and bring in 
aaterlals to the class. 

1. Materials: 

a. The P. r. 0. Report - Oreenfield 

2. Special Devices: 

a* Material supplied by the students 

b. Video-tapes 
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III. EVALUATION 

Thtt cours9 is •valuated by the oomparison of tvo subjeetlT* 

opinionnfliiros. The first requests the student to state why he is in 
the class and what he expects to get out of it. The latter asks what 
the student thinks he actually got out of the course and what he would 
do to improve his experience with the course. 
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CJURSE OF STUDY 
LITEBAT'JRE OF THE WF ST 



I. NAVE OF COURSE: 

L I teratgre of the Old West 

II. LENGTH OF COJRSE: 

Literature of the Old West Is a on e-seoies t er course that may serve 
to satlsf^ the leterature r^qurements of the Elective Enpllsh 
Proaram» 

Ml. GENERAL OBJECTIVES: 

This will be a readinc course. We will read, In this order, 
Rouohtno It , The Ox Bow Incident, 11 ^ , ..-^^^^;" TlV 
Vnd &urv V.v Hea rt at bounded <n>e . iWhen available) 

Also, everyone will rrad at least one Zane Prey novel. J^^^^e 
w I be available and may he checked out in the room. You w.ll 
be ble ?o read more Zane Grey books for extra credit you 
so desire. When vou finish the 7ane Crey book s , r eque s t a 
^eooH form, ^complete the form and return it to Mr. Scrucos 
for evaluation. 

VI. EVALUATION: 
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will have periodic examinations which will normally be ob- 
tlve in nature. You will be evaluated on the po'nts 
fern The more points you accumulate the better the nrade 



We 
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V; REPORTS: 

Each nine weeks you will be responsible for writinp a summary 
of any maior character out of the west. Th s may be one 
incident nvolvino several characters as well. These P«P«rs 
in coutn heavily on your evaluation. They should be wri ten 
Tn Ink and be about two pages in lenpth. OualHv Is expected. 

VU SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 

1. Each student will read four novels as measured by teacher 
made tests. 

2. Each student will read selected historical essays based 
on events which occured In the developmen of the ^esUm 
United States- and C9(^ad6 as measured by teacher make tests 

3. Each student will wirte a written reoort basi'd on a Zane 
Grey novel delalnp with the old west. 

4. Each student wilt wlrte two reports of aoproxmatcty two 
paces m lenoth summarizlnn either a major character or an 
Incident Involving several characters (le. Custers Last 
Stand) out of the Western iviluu. 



VII. . INSTRUCTIONAL N/ATF.^IALS 

A. KW d Cen tu r y , -Tville Prcscott, ed. 

B. 50 Great American Short Stories, Cranev ed. 

C. Adventures In American Literature, Harcourt Brace and 

World, Inc. 

D. Contemporarv Am-rican Short Stories, Anpus, ed. 
Pictures and articles about authors and characters 

G» Recordinns 

VIII. EVALUATION 

A. EffecMveness of instruction 

1. Objective and subjective festlnp divices 

2. Participation in class activities 
3# Supplementary readlnp 

B. VALUE OF COURSE 

U Student: comparat i ve. ass«?ssmcnt of course, listlnp eroec 
tations at the beplnninp of course and experiences at end 

2. Tcacheri compares course at end in wirtten evaluation 
CDrresoondi nc to objectives, peneral and specific. 
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COURSE OF STUDY - BLAC< LlTERATUl?E - 477 

!, Name of Course 

B lack I i Urature - 477 
lU. LENGH OF COURSE 
One Sefnester 
HI. GENERAL OBJECTIVES 

Black authors are rarely Included in Llt€ra,ture courses on 
the high school lievel. For this reason we offeir a special 
course devoted entirely' to the study of literature written . 
by Black Ao^erlcans. The literature selected for class use 
dcaN with the attitudes and Mves of Black An^erlcans. 
rhe Durpose In siudying Black authors Is t^o-foUd* First, 
. It introduces students to authors that prior to the course 
they were unfamiliar with. And, «lso. It gives them .n 
insight into the^lve, of Black Americans. This Is particularly 
educational for suidents of an all-^Mte community. 



iv«. content; 

A. Introduction to Black Llteratuie 

■ B. Early Black Writers 

C. The Harlem Renaissance (1923-1933) 

D# L*ng$ton Hughes, Mu > a H o_ 

E. Richard Wright, MajMjfj_Son, 

Lorraine H«sberry, g^i^ln In th^ ».un 

G. Contemporary Poets, Writers 

H. Martin Luther King, jr.. Why We Canft /alt 

I. Th^ Aatobl6g ''^phY of Malcolm X, Alex Halcv 
J, Conf etnporary Poets 

Induvld.ial Reaklng from supgest list of author, 
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V. SPECIF IC OB IFCTIVES 

A. Students will become aware of some of the attitudes of 
Black Americans* 

B. Students will share in the Black experience throuph s tgdy 
of a variety of works of Black A-nerlcan authors* 

C. Students will read the works of the early poets, the 
tHarlem Renaissance writers, Lanpston Huphes, Richard Write 
Lorraine Hansberry, Janfies Baldwin, Ralph Ellison, Martin 
Luther tCtnp, Jr., Malcolm X, a^nd the contemporary poets. 

D. Students will have the poopotunlty to Independently study 
authors of their own choosfnp from a suggested list or by 
Instructor approval. 

VI. TEACHING METHODS 

A. Group Instruction 

B. Class Discussion 

C. Writing Assignments 
VM. INSTRUCT lOMAL MATERIALS 

A. Adoff, ArnoM. I Am The Darker Brother * 

B. Baldwin, James. "Sonny »s Blues.'* 

C. El I Ison, Ralph, r^ittina from The Invisible Man* 

D. Hansberry, Lorraine* Ral sin in the Sun * 

£. Haley, Ale*. The Autob lohraphy of Malcolm X * 

F. Hughes, Langston. Mu latto . 

G. King, Mart In Luther, Jr. Why We Ca n't Wait. 

H. Murray & Thomas. Malor Black Writers * 
Vm. EVALUATION 

A. Students expression of the understanding of Bla ck attitudes 
through class discussion andefsay asslgmnents. 

B. Three major tests pe r-n 1 ne-week $ grading period on 
concepts and literature content. 

C. Oral or written presentations bade^ on students* 
ERIC Individual reading. ^ 27? PS- 193g 
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COURSE OF STUDY PUBLICATIONS 

I. NAME OF COURSE 
Pub I leaf f ons 
iU LENGTH OF COURSE 
One year 
III. PRE-REQUiSlTES 

Journallsnn I and consent of the jnstouctor 

IV. GENERAL OBJECTIVES 

To oractlce basic journalism skill. 
B. To foster (Journalistic objectivity. 
V. CONTENT AND SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 

To put out the Fox » s Howl bl-wetkly durlnp the school year, 
(16 Issues). Knowledpe previously cafn«* In reporting, writing, 
editing, publishing, and managing Is applies by thestaff In a 
common effort to provide the school with a qualitative student 
newspaper . 

For VI, VII, and Behavioral Objective see 1972-73 English Curriculum 
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Course of Study - PLAY PRODUCTION 

Length of Course- On^ Semester 

GJWSRAL OBJECTIVES I 

A# To establisih vb^Iwos in theatre play production for both 
participants and audience* 

To establish appreciation of dramatic literature* 
C# To develop critical vstandards* 
Ih To develop audience appreciation of the theatre* 
£• To enrich the students academic program* 

F* To aid in the development and psychological maturation of 
the student • 

6* To f>i^tablish ^rov/th in speech and language arts* 

H* To improve body movement and coordination* 

I* To provide an atmosphere for group and social values. 

J* To provide opportunity for the student to discover 
aptitudes and to develop skills • 

OIJTLINB OF CCURSEl 

Am Pantomimes - one week 

1. Class activity for each student in form of a simple pantolnime 
2* Ctitique each other 

Sm Observation - one week 

!• Individual assignments of pantomime based on observation 
2* Critique of each others work* 

Cm Concentration - one wee^ 

1* Duos baaed on concentration 
2* Discussion and critiques 

D# Dialogue I Action, and Conflict - one week 

1* DUOS of original content 
2* Class time rehenrsal 
3« Performance and critiquear 

Em Improvisation - 2 weeks 

1* Plot synopsis 

2* Staying in character 

3« Naturalness 

km aiievability 




COURSE OF STUDY - SPEACH TEAM II - 

Speech Team IX is a continuation of Speach Team I and may be taken aa 
a lab course for one credit. Its objectire is the continuation and stab- 
llizatiun of a speech team squad for the school* Speech Team II may be 
repeated iniefinately by a student, but he receires English credit for 
it only once. Students will be refined in the arts of dv^bating and con- 
test speakings 
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C0UES2 OF STUDY - ;\iM:UiM ^91 
The piu-poss^ of this course is to produce the Silvortoii Union High School Annual^ 

"Tho Silvcrtonia". Tlio students learn to meet the responsibility of achievinij a 
deadline. Tiiis is a ona yaar course, one semester of which will count toward the 
students' English credit* 

Unit I prt-'.ctlccJ. layout training - 9 weelcs. 

The j,'uri'03Q this unit is to taach bt-l.^nce, form, and the vocabulary of 
layout work. Gtudents frcia the pasx, yo,:r»s st. ff aid in training the new staff, 
iiach one - tftch one works well anc" i^ives added e.-q- eriu-nce . Salcjsinanship and public 
raXationsi are discussed ;-.lonij with the business practices th«? yearbook deuianda. A 
sales projr;xm is orj;i:ii -ed. Tha staff chooses thv company that will produce the 
yearbook after meeting with various co'.Vipi'Jiy salesmen and discussinij what they want 
the book to look like and having received estimates. Arrangements are made with 
photographers to handle this work. 

Unit II first half of the book - l£ weeks. 

The purpose of this unit is to produce the first half of the yearbook. The 
first dei^dline is met in Mai-ch. Mailing the f Lnished Iciyout to the company concludes 
the individual student's responsibility for his pictures and pages. 

Unit III finish the book - 9 weeks. 

The purpose of this unit is to cieet the final deadline in June, The 
finished copy is mailed v;hen each student has met his responsibility for specific 
pages. 

Inatructioiial materials are supplied by both the publisher and the classroom 
library on publications. 

Evaluation ; of students 

^ality of work, neatness and the neeting of deadlines are the chief 
deterainins factors in evaluating the student's willingness to accept responsibility. 
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Evaluation: . of th* courst 

Tho student body exaluatss this course when the yearbook is distributed. 
The school treasurer evaluates the monetary solvency df the operation axid 
This is an exaluative device* 
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SHQUSH DSPARTHE/iT FORM AMD STYLS SHEET 







Home 1 


u 




Data 

Instructor 
Place Titlo on Thia Ltna • 




(Skip onQ liriQ) ' 




BQgin writing h©ra# * 


Do not 
writ 9 
in thia 
margin* 




4iLVAYS OBSERVE THESE RULES; . i 


o 


1^ 


Standaf^d ihi^QQ^^hQlQ ^ Slfe" X 11^ ndtQbook DCDQr 
£s fftc only acctfptdfctc type of paper for \ 
mritten assignments^ Do not tear out from 
notebookm I 




2, 


Write on every line only on one aide of liaperm 
Typing should be double'Spaced on one. aide | 
only0 




3, 


Use only blue or black inhf Do not use peneil, j 






Mumber all pages (beginning loith the aeoond 1 
one) in the upper right hand corner* 






Do not hand in a torn paper.* tfedtneaa ia | 
inportant^ 


o 








■ /to not mriiQ on last lin9* 




Do not mriie on laat apao0» 
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§rr*r in u«« •/ $apHal l9^t§r» 

•!H'9r in jiuntluatf«n 

trrer in «pt tMnf 

9Qn%9no9 fragment 

Qfror in asntsnow airuoiur* 

awtmckrd atntenot 

i"un-«n stntonot 

Form Shaai 

not 9%8ar 

tmoiwar r«/«r«not 

subjQot-'Utrb agratnani 

trror in word ohBi$§ 

B»gin a naw paragraph hafm^ 

9rror tn iena^ 

Tou hav9 wntiiad womaytingt 

ana aanianoa paragraph 

iopio aantanaa arfiar 
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fltltt^ 



Attttet 



Bow long (1& MtiMt«d BlfiutM or hours) di4 it tako yoa to rMdt 

is tho spoaksr in tho stogy? 
For irtioa vas it writtut 



Stmts tbs basic i4s« of tbs story s (not ths plot) 



low would you classify the story? 



Did tlis story your attt&tioa?^ 
• VSs It intsrsstiog ? 

Bow did you ftsl tdMB you finisbsd? 



Voold yoa rscoMsnd this for aayoos slst to rMdt 

Boar Oir l . 



A STATEMiJJT ON PLAGIARISM 
From Student Writer, January, 19^3 

It isn't necessary to define plagiariam, everyone knows what it is and 
everyone knows that it is an offense cunishabXe by law. But plagiarism ia 
also a very foolish crime for it represents an act whereby the thief holds 
up the stolen Goods for everyone else to see. He does not endeavor to con- 
ceal his theft but in certain resT>ecta boafsl'^ of it. Thousands and thousanda 
view the name of the thief as dishonorable, and this is s recorded, pub- 
lished fact. A plagiarist is not only boasting about his dishonesty now but 
is also throu^ the r»rocess of publication a(^suring that he will even be 
remembered as such. He is printing this fact: It can never be ernsod— 
How deplorable t-*There can be no policies regarding plagiarism. Plagiarism 
is a statutory offense and thus policies are established by law and they 
are the same for everyone* 



A plagiarist is a literary thief. To plagiaris^e is to take and pass 
off as one ^8 own, the ideas, writings, etc. of another* 
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TBB LXTSRABY '/OGABULABY 

Q«neral words: 

Fiction— imaginative creation by an author. Tht ooet coooon 
typeo of fiction arc noveln, chort stories t pXaya, and narr«tiv« poenw» 
(Adjftctivd fomafiction&l) 

Qcnre — the typt« or categories into i^ich 1\ terapy work* ape 
grouped accordins to form or technique. The novel is a genre t the 
ahort story is a soJ^^J the essay is a senre* 

Novel" "- an extended fictional story* 

Short Story- "- a brief fictional story. 

Drama— - a literary form designed for presentation in a theater 
by actors rcpreionting the characters. 

|\3otry™ the coDBUunication of feeling and thought through the 
carcftillyorganiSBed arrangement of vrords for their soundsi rhytbfflt 
and cosnotationi as well as their meaning. (Adjective fomapoetic) 

Biograi:hy— - an account of a person's life and the times in which 
he lives* 

Stmcture— - plot and character in combination 

Plot - the authors' planned sr-ries of actions or events in a 

narrative. A plot, for convenience, may be divided inot three major 
parte; (1) sicpoeition, (2) Narrative, (3) Conclusion. 

(1) Etoosition— the beginning | provides the introductory 
material neceoe-ry to understand the story from the beginning | 

«, Major character— the most inoortant character in 

the story. 

b» M":*.^ eharactere— characters t'mt are essential 
to the major character's progress in the story. 

c, Baokround of characters— the reader finds out 
irtio and what (purpose and occupation} the char-.cters are. 

d, Setting— the TIME and PLAC3B of the story. 

e, Pre"action— events and actions that oeotnnMd 
before the rising action starts. 

(2) narrative - - the middle (and usually the main) part 
of the story* 

a. Rifling action or plot question— the eauplioation 
of the action I thatis, throu£^ A series of incident Si a single, !»• 
portant question arises involving the major character. 

Conflict is an elenent that is essential to the 
developotnt of the rising action. Ceaniot Is a struggle, either 
mental or ^bjmLoaX, between forces in the story* filers are usually 
aaay oonfliets in a story.; however, the most important oonfUcts 
involve the nsjor character. Often, one type of conrUot stunds out 
as the most iaportant. 
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Common types of conflicts ^ •-''^•^ 

!• Kan vs# Himself' '»^the^ struggle is within the mind 
of the character # Usually , the character is faced «;ith a decision? 
he puct r.;ake up his rrind to do one thing or another* 

2* Man vg# Man ~ the struggle is between two or more 
characters* (Senienb:r| "-.ho strtiggle does not have to be physical; 
it may be afjriiist cuiott'^e.^ chr.r "^ctor •s ideas or attitudes*) 

3* ^fan vcm riature -^*-' a charact r stursgles against the 
forcef5 of iu.tui'^?» For c-xamplo.t a storm is representative of the 
forces of iiatu:^o# 

b# Climax— the point at which the major question of the 
rising action is answered. The "turning point" of action or suspense* 
At this point I the major conflict is also resolved. 

c» Falling action— the answer or re^'olutin provided by 
the climax is carried out# 

(3) Conclusion' *^ the story is brought to a close and all 
questions and difficulties are answered or else resolved* 

Character^ A fictional personality crented by an author* 

Characterisation' ^ is the process by which an author creates 
believable people in his storiesfi that is, they could be real people. 

Motivation- ^ is the reason a character acts as je dpes-it 
must be believable* 

A# Methods of characterization: 

1# Description- charactors not described directly by the 

author. 

Zm Djalorgue '^conversation between two characters (or more). 

3# Actions- characters revealed by their actions* 
B# Types of personality: 

1# Individual character* ' a charci: ter who reveals several 
personality traits# In other wordst the character is as complex as 
any humn beings • 

2# Stock or Type Character' ^a character v/ho reveals basically 
only one perr.onlity trait • (For example, a character might reveal only 
the trcit of jealou6y#)# 

TOieme— the iiniver5^al truth of life th3t a story is about # (see 
Supplement A— 55ieme)# 

Motif"-- a concrete, conventional stiuation used by many authors 
(like boy meets girl or a war story) • 

Moral* >^ the less^^n of a story, or what the author vdshes you to 
learn by reading his story* 

Point of View— the narrative stance or vanta^ point used by 
the author* (See '^Supplenent B-Polnt of View^O 

A* First Person Point of View— ' the narrator (teller of 
the story) is a character in the 8tory# 

B# Third Pereon Point of View— the narrator is , an , outsider* 
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^ lEST on WNUBIE 

^ewe— the universal truth of life tliat a story, pl^^, or poem is about. 

A. Theme is aii abstract; concept; that is» it doea Jiot have concrete existence 
in tae piiysicajL world. However, it does exist; it exists in the mind of 
people. Themes exist in the form of ideas, feelinr^s end emotions. Themes 
are "universal truths of life" in thut they are ideas, feelings and emotions 
tiiat all people ai-e potentially Cf.jpable o; experienriajj;. All people are, 
for ex-.r.ple, capable of axperiencins fear, grief, jcy, love, happiness, aiiibl 
tion, hate, «r«nd lon-s.lirujss. 

B. Woilc<3h«-t— 0)1 the h&B±s of these brief descriptions zlve tlie t\:^-•^e in one 
or two v^ords. 

1, A Civil War- veterat: reti.rns t.. fitW. t'.'o man w}io killed his fataer. 



penny meets '-.i.e boy of her dreams. 

A lav.-;e city is terrorised ny a ipon.Tster from ov.ter .spj^.c'. 



^. A i o\mc giJ^l i5<>os to New York to become a model. 



5, A soldier wipes out a machine-gun nest sin^i'le-handed. 
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LIT VOCAB SUFPLiia'lEIJT B — POINT OF VLiM 

Point of View ; the narrative stance or vantage point uaed by the author. 

The author of a piece of fiction imaginatively creates a st^* At the earn* 
time, he creates a person (called the narrator ) to tell the story. The vantage point 
from which the author has liis narrator tell the story is the point of view * Remenber, . 
th« author and the narrator are not the same. 

A» First Person ; If the narrator is a character inside the storyv the point 
of view is first person. 
Here are beginninGS from some short stories told in first person point 
of view: 

"A Ride on The Short Dog" by Janies Still 

We flagged the bus on a curve at t ie taouth of Lairds Creek by jumping 
and waving in the road and Dee Buck Eagle had to tread the brake the 
instant he saw us. 

••Charles" by Shirley Jackson 

The day lay son Laurie started kindergarten he renounced corduroy 
overalls with bibs and began wc^arin,'? blue jeans with a belt; I watched 
him go off the first norning with the older girX next door, seeing 
clearly that an era of ny life was ended. 
S» ^fhird Person ; When the narrator is outside the story (not a character in 
it)t the point of view is third person. 
£xaapless 

••The Necklace" by Guy de Maupassant 

She was one of those pretty and charming girls who are sometimes, as 
if by a mistake of destiny, bom id\ a family of clerks* She had no dowry, 
no expectations, no means of baing known, understood, loved, wedded, by 
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Point of View— the narrative stance or vantage point used by the autiioir'* (See "Suj 

plenailt B — Point of View") 
A* First Person Poiiit of Vifew- "* the narrator (teller of the story) is a 

character in tlje stor/# 
B* Third Person Point of View— the narrator is an outsider* 

< . 
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Criteria for Silverton Union High School Ea^iBh Teachers 

The Conprehenoive Elective English Progrsa at Silverton Hnion Hi^ School 
places nwny new demands on the Sn^-lish Department. Individual courses in 
areas of interest and study mear better teacher preparation. Teacher security 
iM threatened at each semester break because these very individualized courses 
fillet not be elected. It is, therefore, desiidble that teachers of these 
courses have a broad background in English and the strengths needed to teach 
several course areas. Teachers of the World of Work and lab courses may find 
it desireable to have majors other than En^ish with only a strong rinor in 
Snglish* 

Those teachers assigned to the Freshman team have some very specialized 
{irobXeM* It has been our experience that personality is the key to success 
on a team. Criticism and argumentation are free and personal feelings of ego 
Injury have no place here. The teachers on the Freshman team must be able to 
give and take this kind of free wheeling conversation as well as bo creative 
and innovative in their approach to the classes and materials. This is, on 
necesfiity, a close knit group and their ability to work gracefully together 
is paraoount. 

It is with these things in mind that the following criteria are presented 
If an applicant can not meet several of then, he is probably not the teacher 
Silverton Union Hi^ School is looking for* 

Xm Major in English with a "b" average in These courses: or, teacher 
of the World of Work and lab courses should have a minor in English 
with a B average in These courses* 

2# Studied in the history and nature of the English Language, structural 
linguistics, Oramroar. 

3. Taken work above the freshman level in composition: Advanced Comp- 
osition* 
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4* Token a general spread of cotirses in AitMrican Xitdratur« and English 
literature. 

5« Taken one or more courses which Intensively studies a major author: 
Chaucer, Shakespeare* 

6, Taken one or n^re courses in a literary genre: Poetry, The Novel* 

?• Done practice teaching and studied Methods in En^ish. 

8, Had work in supporting fields such as history, philosophy, world 
literature * 

9* Knowledge of a foreign language* 

10. Had work In an allied subject area such as speech, drama, journalism, 
adolescent literature, reading, above the number of hours required for 
certification* 
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EICUSH SEPT. POLICY 
SILVERTON HIGH SCHOOL 

1. Lesson plsns will be on the chsimtn's desk in dupUcate on Friday asi of 
the week before they are to be taught. 

2. Students viU follow a form and style sheet in their written work. 

3. AU papers will be corrected and returned to the student on the fop-«^ 
^ if^sible. (If this c^ not be done it is better not to assign the 
paper to the student.) 

U. AU essays wiU be marked using the symbols on the back of the form and 
style sheet thereby standardising the correction marks. This has tne 
JalutMTeffect of making it possible for more than one instructor to see 
tSi^rs aSd u^wSSd the marks. It will also aUow the studenfi to 
SlcSSrSs^^with others and it wiU aUow the studsnt to tr^er 
from one section of a class to another with little confusion. 

5. Every student wUl be expected to coi^aete at least one graded assignment 
per week. 

6. AU Freshman discussion leaders wiU be present for the lecture, panel, 
speaker or film to be discussed. 

7. The student wiU be expected to assume the ^^P'^^^^J^J-iy ^ 
proper materials with him when he enters a class. If he does not, he 
accepts the responsibility for his own failure. 

8. It is the student* responsibility to re<iue8t make-up assignments and 
then it is the reacherrresponsibiUty fo foUow-up on that request. 

Q Teachers wiU accept the responsibility of informing their »idss of the 
JoliSiw ^rlSSg student lie of tb* Bnglish^ocial Studies office. 

10. Students are not to be sent to the English-Social Studies office for 
ditto masters unless they are for teacher use on3yl 

U. AU teachers are welcome to coffee -«OT- PI£ASE wash your own cups and , 
hang them up. 

12. All classes wiU be giren a semester Exam. The second semester ^xam wiU 
be on the last school day for students. The only exceptions wiU be for 
students with pre-excuses from the office. 

Be?. ^ 



Vldto R^qutflt form 
wi«k of 





Teacher 


Tape 


Show 






Live 


T.V. 




Fer« 


OJiUe 






Viae 












• 












• 
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ANALYSIS OF STUDENT V.'UITINQ 
Criteria for grading 

I« Superior 
(A-B) 

A-Content 

A aignificaat central idea, perhaps imaginatively conceived, 
but clearly defined and supported with concrete » substantial, 
and consistently relevant detail* 

B-Organization of the whole theme 

Theme planned logically, so that it progre?ise8 by clearly or- 
dered and necessary stages, and developed with originality and 
consistent attention to proportion and emphasis: Paragraphs 
unified and effectively developed { transitions between paragraphs 
escplicit ard effective* 

C-Sentence structure 

Sentences skilly ccnstructedi unified, coherent, forceful , 
effectively varied* 

D-Diction 

Distinctive: fresh, precise, economical, and idiomatic 

E-Qramniar-'punctuation-Spelling 

Ciarit'/ and effectiveness of expression promoted by consistent 
use of standard grammar, punctuation, and spelling* 

II* Average ^ 

(C) 

A-Content 

Central idea apparent but trivial, or trite, or too general | 
supported with concrete detail that is occasionally repetitious # 
Irrelevant, or sketchy. 

B-OrganlEatlon of the whole theme 

Plan and method of theme apparent but not consistently fulfilledi 
developed with only occasional disproportion or inappropriate 
enpbMisi paragraii^ unified and generally effective i transitions 
between paragraphs weak or aeehanical* 

&-Sentenoes 

Sentences correctly constructed but lac k i n g distinction* 
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D-Dicti- 1 

Appropriatt: oltar and idiocuitic 

K«>Qrafflmar-Pune tua t ion-Sp«lllag 

Clarity and •ffectlv«n«8s of txprtMion vaakAOtd by oe- 
caaionaX deviatioaa from standard grafflmar, puactuatlo&i 
and apalling* 

III* Unacceptablt 
CD-F) 

A>Cont«nt 

Central idea lacking, or confused, or tmsupported with 
concrete relevant detail* 

B-Organisation of the whole thene 

Plan and purpose of theme not apparent | undeveloped or 
developed with irrelevance , redundancy, or ineonaistencyt 
Paragraphs incoherent, not unified, or undeveloped. 
Transitions lacking* 

C-Sentence structure 

Sentences not unified, fused, incomplete, monotonous or 

childish. 

D-Diction 

Inappz^priate: vague, unidiooatic, or substandard 

S-aratninar-Punctustion-Spelling 

Cocmnication obscured by frequent devistions fron standard V 
grammar, punctuation and spelling* 



urn Gon MMUtti 

OptratioeaX ProetdurM for S«T«rt FrobiMM 



Sqptrltao* biui ahoim that atudtnta U%X nort ••ourt if ma. ord«r«d, 
ooMiatMt prootdurt i« —tabXlih^A oottocmiag ftoadMiie failur* and 
Bwm dlaelpXinary prol)ltM< Of oourat, oireuMtanoM nay vary with 
individual* » howavar, parhapa a GonaidtratioD of tha affaet of aa individ- 
tt«I*a baharLor on tha adttoatioaaX opportunitiaa of tha raat of tha o3«aa 
Bi^ j§ uaad aa a gtnaral gaidaliaa. It ia moat important that para&ta 
ha notifiad hafora any irratriaTablt atap ia takan. 

9ha following ia intandtd aa a prooadural goida for aoadaaio failura* 

1, Confar with thw atudaat * 

It ia coly jttat that a atudant km ha ia fa lling and 
why* It aay appaar obvioua to you, but thia atap not only 
prapar aa tha atudant; it aXao protaota you* 

2* 8a<^utat counaalor halp to raaoh atudant * 

Covnaalora and aooatimaa ooaohaa can raaoh a atudant and 
pravant tha uXtinata atap in thU ohain. 

5, Sand a failura alip hooo « 

Thaaa alipa ara nomally a«nt boot nid-vay through tha 
nina waaka grading pariod. Zt ia, hovarar, a atandard poUoy 
to aand bona ooa of thaaa at any tina that a atudant ia in 
apparent dangar of failing to paaa a oouraa. Ihia ia only 
fair to tha paranti^ but it, onoa again, protaota you. In tha 
oaaa of aaniora thia ia axtraaaly important. 

if. Notify atudant varbaUy of hia failura bafora grading 
pariod ta conolndad * 

fhia allowa no atudant to elaia, <*I didn't know— nobody 
told aat^ It eaaaa r«aaonabla that a atudant ahould know 
without baing told, but thia atap raaoraa all doubt. 

5, If atudant ia a a»nior, Kr, Thoagaon ahould aand a lattar 
E5&a « 

Chaek with Mr. Thoapaon bafora tha tnd of tha final nina 
waaka to ba aura thia haa baan dona, failura in Sngliah aaana 
failura to graduata. No sanior wi:x ba faiXad without thia 
atap hating baan takan* 

6. Placf failing grada and raaaon on ooaputor ahaata * 

It ia istportant that a raaaon aoooapany tha failing grada 
OB tha oooqputar ahaat. Thia, oooa again, protaota yeu* 
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9h« foUowla^ tm inttndtd cmXy m a guldt for handling stvty diaciplin* 
probltMt TtAohcr* arc anoouragad to haxidla all but tht aavtra caaaa thanaalVf^a. ' 
A lone trala of atudanta In tba offiot , whoat worst problta la that thay chaw gum» 
raflaota on tha taaohar'a ability to bandla hia or har atudanta graoafully and with 
diapateb* Zt ia, howtvar* noat la^ortant that no ttaehar allow a atudtnt to ba dia-> 
raapaotful. Whtn faalinga arrlva at aucb a placa that aiopla in-claaa dlaciplina 
cannot handlt tha problatt* than plaaaa follow thaaa stapas 

la* Confaranoa with atudant * 

Vhila thia la tha aoat daalrabla placa to atart» and it la 
hopad that tha taachar ia aatuta anough to rtoognixa a problan 
aoon tnough to uaa thia btglnningt it la not alwaya poaaibla» 
tharaforat 

lb. Confaranoa with counatlor and atndant * 

If it ia to tha banaflt of tha raat of tha elaaa to ramora 
an offander fron tha rooa-«do ao* If tha individual thraatana 
your ajciatanoa or nantal wall baing, rasova him. If poaslblat 
contact tha eounaalor ahaad of tinai if not poaalblat write a 
not* or accompany that Individual to tha of flea. 

2. Confartnc* with Kr> W>c«paon * 

If tha problan gata woraa, aak Kr. Thonpaoa for halp. Ha 
will talk to tha atudant and try to put anough praaaura on hia io 
that ha will bahava. If he faala it ia naoaaaary, ha will in^ 
itiata tha naxt atap* 



5» Contact tha paranta * 

Thia will ba dona by Hr« Shoopaon in an effort to pravaxit 
auapanaion and to e\urb tha offanaiva action of tha atudant # A 
writtan rtcord of tha atudant'a aotiona bacooca nacaaaary hara* 
Kr. ^cffipaon kaapa thaaa to rcaoYa all doubt aa to tha action of 
tha atudant, tha taaohtr and hinaalf • 

Saturn tha atudant to Mr> Thonpaoe for action * 

At thia point thara la no hopa for raconcilcnant and Kr* 
Thoo^cn will daoida what conaa nasct. Sranafaranca or auapanaion 
ara not within tha raalm of taachar raaponaibility and ahould 
not ba aaauoMd* Sioply aand tha atudant to Mr* ^oopaon and 
follov-up thia aotion by looMdiataly aaaing hln. 



Paul K. Cluta— Sngllah I)apt. Chairman John Tl^Qcj>ao&«Sttpt.«pr.lA. 
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Name: 

Grade 10 11 12 



PRE-COOHSE ATTITUDE QUESTIC8INAIBE 

This queatioimaijre has bseii preparod in an attempt to assess 
your attitudes and expectations, both individually and as a group, 
before you begin your study of advanced grantnar. There are no right 
or wrong answers; simply indicate as accurately as possible how you 
feel. 



1. Do you know what a grammar is? Yes No 

If yes, please write a brief definition: 



2* The study of grammar should concentrate on 

practical skills. Yes No 

3. Granajar should be studied for its own sake. Yea No 

4. Do you plan to go to college? Yes No 

5. Do you expect this course to improve your 

writing? Yes No 

6. Why are you taking Advanced Grammar? 



7. What do you expect from Advanced Gramnar? 
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COW WMlWi Do Hot put your name on tliis. I |;' y ' ^ I- 

laatructions t These statemaui-.G exh to help you describe your English classes in the past» 
Do not cunit any itema! Scad each atatwm^ut carefuOy; then select one of the followinis 
responses; and next record the nMni'our b-Corf t::at repruscnts thut particular respoiisa in 
the blciil.. spauc .-.t the i " oZ t'..it .italeiasnt. 

Responses: Ko Hi^hl;/' Ai;ree Pta-tly Agree Disagree Highly 

" Comment A^ree Partly Disagree Disagree 

Is^umber ; 0 12 5 • ^ 5 

1# I felt free to express myself in class discussion. ^■ 

2* I am usualli' satiiific;d v;ith the boolca k-io read. 

3^ Thera has not been enou^;,!! time sp-nt on writing* 

1 become dif^coura^'ed with the aupfiloraentjiry Material we road, 

5» I iuivd b'.cn' satiijlied vrith the time we have spent on Gruramar. . 

6« I have not been satisfied with the time we spent reading, ' 

7, I think ray Ijlnglish classes will help me in the future. 



Comments; (Uae the huck. if necessary) 



®o Hot pot joat nam on thia . [ 1 | I , 

M F 

lastracticas ; These stateaents are to help you 49scribe your Snglish claases this last 
aeoester. Do not oisiit any iteosl Read a«eh statemont carefully; thfln seltct one of the 
followij3g responses; and next record the number below that represents that particular 
response in the blank space at the end of that statement. 

Hesponsea ; Ho Highly Agree Partly Agree Disagree Highly 
CoQcoant Agree Partly Disagree Disagrss 

HuEoer: 0 1?. 3 ^5 

1. r felt free" to exi^^reiis iuyo^ir iii clt^s uiaousaion. 

2. I an usually satisfied with the cooks v;3 read, 

5* There has not been enough time spent on writing* _ 

I becctoe discouraged with the supplementary material we read* 
5- I hare been satisfied %fith. the time we have spent on grammar. 
6. I have not been satisfied with the time we spent rea d ing* 
7* I tliinSc^ my English class will help me in the future. 
Cowwmts; (Use ttie back if necessary) 



Suiyestiops to improre tbo RngUsh Program. 

Select one or two areas yoo think are most iisp<artant in English. 
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VSl copy WWUBIE DC llot yrxt your 



nciwe on this 




Iiwti-uwtio^u; Tliuiie sc.;: c r. i^'uts .ux^ to h«?lp you u*;:scribe the Enslish Program of the pw'.st. 

Please univ-rline the person whuse attitude your response reflects. Do not omit any iterasl 
Bead each statement carefully; then select one of the following responses; and next record 

Xhe number belou that . .:..ents tliat particular response in the blank t:pace at the end 
of that statement. 

Response;:; : Ko Highly Agree Partly A^ree Disagree Hichly 

Ccuiuent A^ree Partly Disagree Disa^jree 

Juraber: C 1 . 2 3 ^ 5 



1# My son, or daUt^-hter, has been successful in his, or her, ISnglish Program. 
t--px'.« or daua'htor, has been satisfied v/ith team teaching. 

:3# I'iy .-OA, or .Ic.'Uijhtor, has had too much homework. 

I i-icl the Srii-iish Pro^jram has not boon practical in the past, 

1 apprcve of tho books my son, or dau^jhter, has been assi^-ned to read. 

5. l)^' sou, or daughter, has found the i^nglish Prograra in the past has been 
satisfactory* 
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Do Not put your name on this 



.Li 



£ N 



Instructions ; As a teacher at SUHS you have a vested interest in the English Program. 
The following information could help us help you as well as our students. Please take 
the time to fill this out I 



!• Suggestions to improve performance in your classes. What about low achievers? 
High achievers? 



2. Sugiiestions to improve our program? 



3« Do you invade English composition on your papers? 



yes 



no 
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Teacher 




Please record the three problem areas most often mentioned in your conversation 
with parents. 



1. 



2. 



Comments ; 



Name aOSaTIONNAlHB I 

Class 

Pericd _ _ 

Date 



(1) Vhy ftr« taldng thii ootxree? 



(2) What do you expect thl9 course to 4o ^or yo»T 



(3) \lhat do you eacpeet to get out of tMo eoumt 



ODBSfXCKKAIBI 2 



(X) W4 thi« courat meat yoarasQjactationa? If not, why? 



(2) Vhat did you i-^^^t BQ^t akbout tixia coxirsa? Wby? 



(3) Wluit did you lika laaat about this couraa? Why? 



(4) If you qould chaaga c^a thing about this coursa, what wcmld it ba and how 
votiXd .yott do it? 
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